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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS THE NEW ALLIANCE PRELIMINARY TO A 
‘ WAR? 


et if not most, of the American newspapers seem to 
i think that the new British-Japanese alliance for “ main- 
taining the independence and territorial integrity of the empire 
of China and the empire of Korea” is a guaranty of peace in the 
Far East, on the supposition that Russia will not dare to en- 
croach on Manchuria in the face of such a powerful combination. 
Other papers call to mind, however, the fact that Manchuria has 
been filled with Russian troops since the summer of 1900, and 
say that the contemplated preservation of the integrity of China, 
therefore, will not mean protection from outside encroachment, 
but the expulsion of the Russian troops that already practically 
hold the province ; and this, in the opinion of these papers, will 
mean war. Viscount Cranborne, of the British Foreign Office, 
when questioned in Parliament on Thursday of last week as to 
whether the alliance applied to Manehuria and its occupation by 
Russia, declared that Manchuria was no more excluded than any 
other province of China. On the other side, Russia, in the opin- 
ion of the Springfield Refudlican, would not be likely now to 
evacuate Manchuria “at any one’s dictation, or under the threat 
of this new combination.” This paper adds: *‘ Russia is there, 
in military possession, and it was a former Czar who remarked 
years ago, when one of his generals had effected an unauthorized 
conquest on the Amur, that once up, the Russian flag never 
came down.” 

As for Japan, it has been a matter of common newspaper re- 
port for several years that she has been restrained from war with 
Russia only by the fear that France would come to Russia’s aid 
and prove too strong for her. As the Boston Advertiser says: 
Japan wants to fight Russia. 
with the Czar’s empire is almost unanimous throughout Japan. 


“Notoriously, The desire for war 
It has been more than acknowledged, it has been professed and 
proclaimed, ever since the conclusion of Japan’s war with China.” 
The new alliance provides that in case of war between Japan and 
any other single Power over the Far Eastern question, England 
shall remain neutral, but that if two Powers attack Japan, Eng- 
land will come to her aid. This proviso, the newspapers pretty 
generally agree, will be likely to keep France out of the mix-up, 
and Jeave Russia and Japan to have it out between themselves. 
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As to how the trouble may begin, the New York /sess ob- 


serves : 

“There is no human probability that Japan will make « formal 
demand for the evacuation of Manchuria and follow it with the 
embarkation of an army to enforce the demand. ‘There is a rea- 
sonable expectancy that the people of Manchuria’and the Goy- 
ernment of China will be encouraged to attempt the expulsion of 
the Russians from the country, except along the line of their 
railroad. Should the response of the Czar’s Government be for- 
mal hostilities, Japan would undoubtedly become ‘involved’ in 
the ‘war with another Power’ for which the terms of the treaty 
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provide. Nor, in view of the difficulties Russia ha: 
tling with mere‘ brigands,’ would there be 
doubt as to the result of such a war. 

“We may be sure that Anglo-Japanese policy will work in this 
manner, attempting to preserve the independence of China prin- 
cipally by prompting the Chinese to struggle for it. And once 
the Chinese have succeeded in such a struggle, have turned the 
tide which has been running so long of meek surrender to every 
foreign aggressor, the great empire will be revitalized at last.” 


had in bat 
, 1t would seem, great 


Says the Baltimore American : 


“It will be easy for Japan to create a casus be//7, Her states- 
men have with the utmost difficulty restrained the people from 
going to war without any ally. Now that they have such a pow- 
erful friend as Great Britain, the people may insist upon attack- 
ing Russia. The Japanese army could probably defeat any 
troops that could be sent against them. 
army, but she also has an 


Russia lias an immense 
immense territory, the inhabitants of 
a large part of which are semi-hostile. She can only spare a 
part of it for Manchuria. Other nations which might side with 
Russia would have to try conclusions with England on the ocean 
before they could despatch any considerable body of troops to 
Russia’s aid. The suddenness with which the treaty was sprung 
on the public must inevitably convey a serious impression on its 
meaning.” 


The Buffalo Express, in a keen analysis of the new treaty, no- 
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tices that if Japan begins the war by an ultimatum to China to 
expel the Russian troops within her borders, Japan will be likely 
to find herself at war with both China and Russia, and will then 
be in a position to call on England for the aid promised in case 
of a war with two Powers. It continues: 


oar 


[he apparent determination of Russia to secure Manchuria, 
of which she is already in virtual possession, and the jealousy 
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WARNING LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
—Zhe Boston Herald. 


with which this Russian movement has been watched by Great 
Britain and Japan, make it appear prebable that this is exactly 
the outcome which the treaty is expected to bring about. The 
usual profession is made that it is calculated to preserve the 
peace of the world, but it looks much more like a threat of war. 
Russia can hardly fail so to regard it. Whether it contemplates 
a war by Japan alone against Russia, with all other Powers held 
to neutrality, or a war of Japan and Great Britain against Rus- 
sia and, nominally, China, with France possibly drawn in, it 
means that Russia must abandon her long-cherished designs on 
Manchuria or fight. It certainly is the strongest, most belliger- 
ent action that the British Government has taken, where a great 
Power was concerned, since the close of the Russo-Turkish war.” 





AN ANARCHIST SOLUTION OF THE ANAR- 
CHIST PROBLEM. 


ENATOR HOAR’S idea of deporting all the Anarchists to 
some isle of the sea appears to have been dropped in the 
discussions on anti-Anarchy legislation in Congress as impracti- 
cable. It does not seem to have occurred to any of the members 
of Congress that the Anarchists really might like to go. From 
Home, Wash., where the only Anarchist colony 
in the world is located, comes an Anarchist paper called Déscon- 
Zent which intimates that the Senator’s plan, with modifications, 
might suit the Anarchists exactly. The main modification is 
that, instead of an island, a section of territory in the United 
States be set apart for these people, where they would not dis- 
turb us, and we would not disturb them. 


however, 


Says the editor: 


“Such an experiment, inaugurated and carried out in good 
faith, would settle the Anarchist question, and settle it right. If 
Anarchy proved a flat failure in practise, the community would 
ultimately be broken up; the former Anarchists, reclaimed from 
their delusion, would become loyal and useful citizens; and the 
Anarchist propaganda, being thoroughly discredited, would fall 
into innocuous desuetude. ' If it proved ‘able to hold together, 
but not to thrive, it would lapse into obscurity, being abandoned 
by all save a few irreconcilable malcontents ; and the idea which 
could show no better results, when placed on trial, would speed- 
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ily sicken and die, in the world at large. If it proved a success, 
the Anarchists would be contented; and the community would 
grow, and preserve friendly relations with all the nations. No- 
body could possibly be injured by it; and valuable lessons might 
be learned by the rest of the world. 

“Why should not this plan be tried? It can be so carried out 
as to be fair to the Anarchists, and fair to the Government. It 
would be far more economical than any other proposed plan, and 
would require no curtailment of the existing liberties of the 
American people. It would be attended by little friction, and 
provocative of no ill will. It would have no unpleasant after- 
effects, and would require no supplementary legislation to render 
it effective. As it would come in the shape of invitation, and 
not that of compulsion, the Anarchists themselves would cooper- 
ate in carrying it out. It would free Anarchists and govern- 
mentalists alike from a juxtaposition of which both complain. It 
would allow the Anarchist experimen to be fairly tried, without 
injury to the law-upholding citizens of any nation, and results 
to be obtained which would be conclusive to the Anarchists 
themselves, as well as to the rest of the world. It would solve 
the vexed enigma, peacefully, harmoniously, permanently. It 
is the only proposition which would bring instant and lasting 
belief to all concerned, without inflicting hardship or injustice 
on any. WHY NOT CONSIDER IT?” 


A PHILIPPINE VIEW OF OUR RECONCEN- 
TRADO CAMPS. 


HE arrival of the papers from Manila, with full descriptions 

of the reconcentrado system established in Batangas by 
General Bell, confirm Mr. Bonsal’s supposition that the Batan- 
gas system is like the one in Samar, which Mr. Bonsal describes 
at some length (see THe Lirerary Dicestr for February 8). 
General Bell's system seems to be doing what it was intended 
todo. The Manila correspondent of the New York Sum cables: 
“The consistent campaign of reconcentration that is being car- 
ried on by General Bell is producing a steady influx of insur- 
gents. During the past week twenty rebel officers and seventy- 
five armed men came in and surrendered. ‘The unusual increase 
in the number of surrenders indicates that the insurgent bands are 
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FEBRUARY 12.—“LEST WE FORGET.” 
--The New York World. 


becoming dispersed, while the individual rebels are beginning to 


see that the struggle is hopeless.” The Batangas correspondent 


of the Manila American sends similar reports to his paper, and 
remarks, more or less pungently, that in that region the death- 
knell of the insurrection “is being rung by General Bell.” “‘When 
the campaign now planned is completed,” he says, “the pacifica- 
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tion of this part of the Philippines is assured.” 
‘says editorially: 


The American 


“The insurrection in Batangas and Laguna is rapidly being 
crushed out. The native element arose ir rebellion to the estab- 
lished authority, resorted to violence, arson, rapine, and blood- 
shed in a fancied dream that they could continue in this work 
until closely pressed, and then suddenly become amigos and re- 
peat their murderous acts later, when they might be moved 
thereto by unrest, hate, or lust of pillage and blood. ‘They were 
deceived as to the strength and seriousness of the United States 
in pacifying, settling, and developing these islands, mistaking 
the past policy of conciliation as a weakness rather than a spirit 
of mercy and good-will. 

“They are now discovering their mistake. They invited war 
and they have it. They now know what fire and the sword 
really mean and the time for dilly-dallying, for peace confer- 
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SAFF AND UNSAFE REGIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Batangas is in the black district south of Manila. A map drawn by the 
insular division of the War Department, and approved by Governor Taft. 


ences, and for mercy has passed. They are justly feeling the 
strong arm of American law in full force. 

“Reports are coming in daily regarding the operations now 
being conducted in those provinces under the direction of Gen- 
eral Bell. ‘That officer went down there armed with a vest- 
pocket edition of the same orders that were issued to General 
Smith for use in Samar, and as these instructions were even 
added to later in a way that gives General Bell absolute author- 
ity to do as he pleases in his district, there can be no doubt that 
he will soon have Batangas and Laguna properly pacified. 

“An officer who came to Manila yesterday from the lake coun- 
try informs 7he American that fires can be counted in every 
direction. This means that cuartels are being burned and insur- 
gent property destroyed wherever located. 
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“The insurgents are beginning to learn that General Bell 
means business. Many of them are comifg in and surrendering 
voluntarily. All these are informed that mere surrendering and 
taking the oath of allegiance is not all that is expected of them. 
They have had 
plenty of opportu- 
nities to do this in 
the past. They 
must now go out 
and locate insurgent 
rifles and other sup- 
plies. They must 
prove their good in- 
tentions by good 
deeds. 

“It will interest 
the public to know 
that in the some 
what critical situa 
tion now existing in 
South Luzon the 
military and civil 
authorities are work- 
ing strictly hand in 
hand. Provost 
courts will be established at every post throughout the disaffected 
section, and prompt justice will be meted out by summary proc- 
esses of such military courts. No mercy will be shown. The day 
for leniency has passed, and there is little doubt that the leaders 
of this insurrection will crowd the prisons for years, while not a 
few may be sent to Guam. When General Bell leaves Batan- 
gas. Laguna, and ‘l'ayabas, those provinces will be permanently 
pacified, just as Samar will be when General Smith comes away 
from there. 

“By and by the Filipinos will learn that the United States is 
here to stay; that they haven’t Spain to deal with, and that they 
can be happy, and prosperous too, if they will accept the situa- 
tion in good faith. If they fail to do so they will discover that 
the gloved hand of government, which they have rather affected 
to despise and mock and scorn, is really a hand of iron when it 
is compelled to interfere in local affairs. The Filipino must 
learn to be good or he’ll be made to be good,” 

















AN EMBARRASSMENT OF BLESSINGS. 
—The Philadelphia North American. 





CUBAN RIDICULE OF THE CUBAN ELECTION 
RETURNS. 


RESH material for satirizing the recent election in Cuba is 
afforded to the Cuban editors who feel so inclined, by the 
publication of the completed returns, as made out by the election 
boards. According to these returns, two-thirds of the voters 
registered in Pinar del Rio province voted for the successful 
candidate for governor of the province; in Havana province, 
five-eighths; in Matanzas, two-fifths; in Santa Clara, nearly 
three-fourths ; in Puerto Principe, nearly half; and in Santiago, 
more than half. Nuevo Pais (Havana) and La Lucha (Ha- 
vana) think these figures are preposterous, and consider them 
only added proof that the whole election was a farce, and was 


manipulated by the officials of the American intervention. Says 
La Lucha: 
“The facts of the case are no matter for opinion. Everybody 


saw Havana on election day, and to pretend that three-quarters 
of the people voted is ridiculous. The official element has tried 
to keep up appearances and has only made the matter worse.” 


Nuevo Pais, which was non-partizan during the Presidential 
campaign, says similarly : 


““The excessive number of votes, which, according to the sum- 
mary referred to, were obtained by the majority of the candi- 
dates, not a few of whom stand as having received thirty, forty, 
fifty, and some fifty-five thousand yotes, is a matter of astonish- 
ment and wonder to all those who saw the streets of Havana on 
December 31. 1901, and were able to observe the complete quiet 
which reigned and the deserted appearance of the electoral 
booths, a fact which was commented upon by nearly all the or- 
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There’s room for every Cupid’s dart 
In Uncle Sam’s expansive heart. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


gans of the press and was a motive for resigned silence on the 
part of those of our colleagues on whom discipline and the calls 
of expediency imposed the duty of aiding those in power by all 
the means at their disposal.” 


WHAT DID LORD PAUNCEFOTE DO APRIL 14, 
1898 ? 


OBODY has denied, up to the time of going to press, that 
Lord Pauncefote, as alleged by Dr. von Holleben, Ger- 
man Ambassador at Washington, presented to a meeting of the 
representatives of the great Powers there on April 14, 1898, a 
proposed message to be sent to their home governments sug- 
gesting that “the great Powers might direct the attention of the 
American Government to the Spanish note of April 10, and 
might declare that [United States] intervention [in Cuba] did 
not appear to them to be justified.” “This declaration,” the 
message continued, “might take the form of a collective note 
from the Powers to the representative of the United States.” 
Dr. von Holleben avers that the British ambassador “took the 
initiative” in this matter, and the British ambassador has made 
no reply. Lord Cranborne, of the British Foreign Office, de- 
clared in Parliament on Friday of last week that at the meeting 
of the ambassadors on April 14, “whatever opinions were ex- 
pressed by Lord Pauncefote during the discussion, which was of 
an informal character, were personal to himself, and not pursu- 
ant to instructions from her Majesty’s Government,” but did not 
deny that Lord Pauncefote may have introduced the now cele- 
brated message. It has been suggested that the message may 
have originated with the Austrian ambassador, and that Lord 
Pauncefote, while not indorsing the idea, may have brought it 
forward tentatively, as dean of the diplomatic corps, as a favor 
to his colleague; but, as the Brooklyn S/andard-Union remarks, 
this explanation “has not been directly fathered either by Lord 
Pauncefote or by the English home Government.” Both the 
British and the German governments rejected the suggestion of 
the collective note, and, indeed, no evidence has been brought 
forward to show that any of the Powers favored it. 

“The Germans appear at present to have the best of the argu- 
ment,” thinks the Philadelphia Ledger ; but the New York Sun, 
which has never been over-friendly to England, thinks it “ pre- 
posterous” to suppose that Lord Pauncefote, “of all diplomats, 
was intriguing in April of 1898 against the interests of the United 
States,” and it adds: ‘“ His whole course in this country is a con- 
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THE LATEST CONCERT OF THE POWERS. 


—TZhe New York Herald. 


tradiction of that idea, The main purpose of Lord Pauncefote’s 
official life has been to promote friendly relations between his 
Government and people and ours.” 7/e Sum remarks, however, 
that “it is exceedingly gratifying to the American people to 
learn meanwhile how promptly and emphatically the Kaiser 
Wilhelm planted his heavy boot upon the second collective note.” 
The New York 77zbune credits the suggestion that the British 
ambassador acted at the request of some one else in introducing 
the note, and declares that the supposition that he ‘‘ designed the 
note in question as an expression antagonistic to the United 
States is an hypothesis which can not be countenanced.” 

A large number of newspapers regard the whole rivalry for 


American friend- 





ship as more amu- 
sing than serious. 
A typical opinion 
may be seen in the 
following com- 
ment by the Boston 
Journal: 


“It is an amu- 
sing if not an edi- 
fying spectacle 
which the great 
Powers of Europe 
now present— 
tumbling over 
each other in their 
eagerness to prove 
that each was our 
best friend, and 
our only friend, in 
the war with 
Spain. 

“This animated 
controversy is 
their affair, not 
ours. They must settle it among themselves. Somewhere docu- 
ments must be obtainable which would fix the truth or the falsity 
of their pretensions. Let them find them, and submit them to 
shrewd and quizzical Uncle Sam. . Then we Yankees will go on 
about our business of making this nation what Europe now 
dramatically acknowledges that it is already, the greatest and 
strongest Power in the world. 

““Nothing succeeds like success. If the war of 1898 had gone 
against us, these very governments which are now violently pro- 

















LORD PAUNCEFOTE, 
British Ambassador at Washington. 
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testing that they were our nearest friends would be equally in- 
sistent that they were our original and bitter enemies. Diplo- 
macy as Europe knows it is a game of the most cynical selfishness. 
Only once in our national existence have we been brought face 
to face with imminent peril. That was in the Civil War of 1861- 
1865, and what we discovered then we can never safely forget, 
that the ties of international friendship are as ropes of sand— 
that neither trade nor kinship nor similarity of political institu- 
tions can be depended on in an hour of desperate need, and that 
our only secure reliance is the stout hearts and steady arms of 
the sons of the republic.” 


GERMAN-AMERICAN JUBILATION OVER THE 
PAUNCEFOTE INCIDENT. 


HE German-American press are jubilant over the apparent 
diplomatic success scored by Germany in the now cele- 
brated incident of the so-called “collective note” of the Powers 
to America in 1898. 








The general opin- 
ion seems to be 
that England has 
been completely 
outpointed, and 
that Germany, 
from being consid- 
ered America’s 
most envious rival, 
has become, since 
the revelations of 
the Retchsanzet- 





ger, her best cher- 
ished friend. ‘The 
New York S/aats- 
Zettung,in alead- 





ing article, de- 
nounces English 
statesmen as “‘tel- 
lers of fibs,” add- 
ing that “it is, 














BARON VON HOLLEBEN, 
. German Ambassador at Washington. 
however, nothing 


new for an English politician to lie.” It adds that America 
now knows how much professed British sympathy is worth. 
The Grosz New-Yorker Zeitung is of the opinion that the inci- 
dent will open a new era in our politics, and that the growing 
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ASHAMED OF IT! 
— The Boston Herald. 
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rapprochement with England will have received a decided check, 
The Neue Frete Presse (Brooklyn) declares the affair will in- 
sure an “increased political influence to the coming of the Kai- 
ser’s brother.” 

The New-Yorker Herold, in an editorial headed ‘“ Who Tells 
the Lie?” bitterly denounces England. It says the “mask of 
friendship has been torn from John Bull’s face, and reveals the 
true characteristics of English statesmanship—perfidy, hypoc- 
risy, bigotry, and malicious envy.” It continues: “.The hollow 
attempt of the friends of England to excuse Pauncefote’s action 
on the ground that he merely acted as doyen of the corps diplo- 
matigue is in the nature of a boomerang, because the published 


, 


“notes” of the other Powers conclusively trace the initiative 
back to England. And the theory that Pauncefote acted with- 
out the consent of his Government is so audacious and wholly 
unprecedented as to stamp it at once as entirely improbable.” 
The New- Yorker Volkszeitung (Soc.), while more sober than 
the rest of its contemporaries, still can not forget nationality 
even in the class struggle, and avers that for once German di- 
plomacy has scored—“and scored decisively over English states- 
manship.”— 7ranslations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





PROSPECT OF CUTTING SOUTHERN 
REPRESENTATION. 


HE Southern papers show little fear that the present Con- 
gress will cut Souther representation in the House and 

the Electoral College. ‘The apportionment will stand on the 
present basis,” declares the Atlanta Cons¢ztution, “ and the party 
is yet to be born that will disturb it and draw down its own de- 
The Mobile Register, too, thinks that the Republi- 
can party “has enough to carry in the Philippine and Cuban 


struction.’ 


questions, with the attendant tariff problems,” and “it is not 
likely that anything will be done in the way of reduction of rep- 
resentation at this session.” 

The proposition is that a reduction be made that will corre- 
spond to the reduction in the Southern vote caused by the vari- 
ous franchise measures intended to bar the negroes from the 
polls; a cut that some papers reckon would turn almost half the 
Southern representatives out of Congress. The New York Press 
figures that in eight of the Southern States the suffrage is de- 
nied to more than a million men, and the election returns show 
that more than six times as many votes are cast in congressional 
districts in Kansas, for instance, as in South Carolina. The 
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UNCLE Sam: “Oh, forget it!” 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Fourteenth amendment to the Constitution provides that when the 
right to vote is denied “except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime,” the representation shall be reduced accordingly. 
The Congressmen actively interested in pushing this reform, 
however, are experiencing many difficulties. Speaker Hender- 
son and Chairman Payne are said to be opposed to it, and there 
has been much difficulty in getting a bare majority of the Re- 
publican members to attend the caucuses on the subject. The 
most that is now expected by the friends of the measure, it is 
reported, is the appointment of a committee of investigation. 
One of the papers actively in favor of reducing the Southern 
representation is the Kansas City Journa/, It says: 


“The conditions are particularly propitious at this time for 




















THE SOUTHERN PRESTIDIGITATOR. 
One of the oldest and most common tricks in legerdemain is that of tak- 
ing an astonishihg number of things from a hat. 
—The Minneapolis Times. 


doing something toward correcting such a gigantic evil. The 
Southerners in Congress are conducting a whooping campaign 
against the Administration and the Republican party on the 
charge that the Constitution is being violated by the imperialis- 
tic policy set up in the Philippines. Every day Congress is com- 
pelled to listen toa roar from some Southern Senator or Repre- 
sentative about the unconstitutional nature of what is being 
done by the Administration in our new possessions. In nearly 
every case the loudest protestors against the alleged unconstitu- 
tional procedures of the Administration and the Republican ma- 
jority are those who have come freshest from an outrageous an- 
nulment of the Constitution in theirown States. It would please 
the country mightily if the Republican majority should at this 
time assume the aggressive and give these turbulent Southern- 
ers a little of their own medicine. We may well imagine how 
swift would be the transposition of the whole Southern represen- 
tation on the question of a close application of the Constitution 
if the Republican majority should decide to enforce its manda- 
tory provisions with respect to parity of representation. And 
even if it should not be deemed wise to push such a bill to adop- 
tion at this time, it will be diverting to see the Southern nulli- 
fiers come right about face and go to defending what they now 
oppose,” 

The Afro-American papers take a keen interest in this matter. 
Says the Washington Bee : 


oer 


The colored citizen wants to see his rights acknowledged by 
the nation and to exercise them in an untrammeled manner. 
The contributions which are being asked to test the constitution- 
ality of certain state laws will be unnecessary to advance politi- 
cal interests and can be applied to educational and charitable 
purposes. The nation is bound by every sentiment of decency 
and justice to do its utmost to see that the rights and privileges 
of Americans, of whatever race or color, are not denied or 
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abridged. It is especially the duty of the Republicans to stand 
by the great statesmen and heroes who in years gone by were 
willing to offer their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
upon the altar of liberty, and who accomplished the emancipation 
of the slave and established the doctrine of the right of all human 
beings to the inestimable blessings of life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness. If the logic of events demands the curtailment of 
representation, there is to be no help for it, but we hope that it 
will be sufficient to institute rigid inquiry into the constitution- 
ality of the state laws and by some means enforce a just, rigid, 
and effective election law which will enable every citizen to ex- 
ercise his elective and other manhood tights. Perhaps the col- 
ored people themselves may find a means of cutting down South- 
ern representation by leaving the section where they have been 
and are constantly humiliated and terrorized. When once 
aroused the friends of right and justice will find a sure way to 
rebuke injustice and wrong. My God, hasten the day!” 


DECIDING WHO SHALL RULE VIRGINIA AND 
CONNECTICUT. 


_ is now freely predicted by the newspapers in Virginia and 

Connecticut that the constitutional conventions sitting in 
Richmond and Hartford will vote to change the constitutions of 
these two States in such a way as to place the political power in 
each State in the hands of a favored class. In Virginia the white 
voter is to be favored at the expense of the black; in Connecti- 
cut, the people in the small towns are to be favored at the ex- 
pense of those in the cities. It is calculated that in Virginia this 
will mean Democratic rule ; in Connecticut, Republican rule. 

The Virginia constitutional convention defeated by one yote, 
on February 6, a suffrage plan containing the celebrated “ grand- 
father clause”; but the Richmond Dispatch says that it “will 
come up again,” and declares that “it is pretty certain that the 
conference will favor an understanding clause—temporary or 
permanent—or a. grandfather clause.” The “understanding 
clause,” another well-recognized device for eliminating the negro 
vote, does not seem to be regarded with unbounded favor in Vir- 
ginia. The Petersburg /udex-Appeal says that it has been un- 
able to discover any evidence of sentiment among the people in 
favor of the understanding clause; and the editor of the Rich- 
mond 7émes says he has interviewed people in the “black belt” 
of Virginia on this subject, and has “found no single citizen who 
was in favor of putting any such clause as this into the Consti- 
tution.” He proceeds: 


‘We confess to great surprise at the result of these inquiries. 
In interviewing these citizens of the ‘black belt’ there was no 
suggestion in the question as to what sort of an answer was ex- 
pected or desired. There was certainly no purpose on the part 
of The Times to manufacture sentiment. The sole purpose of 
these inquiries was to ascertain the sentiment, and while in the 
short space of time allotted comparatively few men were seen, it 
is at least significant that the sentiment among those interviewed 
is all one way. 

“We are satisfied that some of the politicians would prefer no 
change whatever in the existing system. Under the Walton law 
they are managing the negroes well to their liking, and one in- 
telligent man, who has taken a conspicuous part in state poli- 
tics, said that from a party point of view he thought that it would 
be a mistake and a serious injury to the Democratic party to 
make any change whatever. He argued that in some sections 
of his own county where the whites were poor and much preju- 
diced against the negro, they were held in line by the race ques- 
tion only, and that if the negro should be eliminated, they would, 
in his opinion, vote with the Republican party. But the men 
out of politics said that they were sick and tired of the expedi- 
ents that had to be used to keep the Democratic party in power, 
and desired some honest measure which would remove the neces- 
sity for this sort of business. They expressed the belief that the 
‘understanding clause’ would simply be another form of the evil. 

“Now, we ask in all candor, if there is no demand from the 
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‘black belt’ for a measure of this character, from what quarter, 
pray, does the demand come?” 

In Connecticut the constitutional convention has adopted a 
resolution declaring “that we are in favor of equal representa- 
tion from each town in our House of Representatives,” and it is 
reported that the prevailing sentiment favors one representative 
from each town. If this plan prevails, New Haven, with more 
than 100,000 population, will have no more votes in the legisla- 
ture than the little town of Union, which has less than 500 popu- 
lation. A majority of the people of the State will have but 11 
representatives, while a minority will have 157. Under the 
present arrangement the smaller towns have one representative 
and the larger ones two, and the small towns control the State. 
It was the agitation against this condition that forced the call 
for the convention; and now the convention seems likely to 
rivet the rule of the small towns tighter than before. The Hart- 
ford Post thinks that such action will only “ring the fire-alarm 
for renewed agitation,” and the Hartford 7zmes thinks that it 
will mean “the rejection of the constitution when it is referred 
to the people,” and it remarks that this will exactly meet the 
wishes of some of the delegates who want no change at all in 
the constitution. The New Haven Pa//adium calls the adoption 
of the resolution “a flagrant blunder,” and says that it reflects 
upon “the intelligence, justice, and honesty of the majority of 
delegates.” 

“It is rather interesting to note in this connection,” remarks 
the Boston 7ranscrip?/, “that Connecticut acted in the full spirit 
of the ‘grandfather clause’ toward the colored citizens of the 
State as long as the matter was left in her own hands, and re- 
fused to admit them to suffrage until the amendments to the 
Federal Constitution compelled her to. A recollection of this 
fact may in a measure qualify the wonder that is generally felt 
over her disposition to insist in depriving the majority of her 
citizens of just and equal representation.’ 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE WORLD. 
T. STEAD, the celebrated British journalist, predicts 


W. that unless the people of Great 
merge the existence of the British empire in the United States 
of the English-speaking world,” they will see their empire 
stripped of its colonies one by one, and Great Britain reduced 
“to the status of an English-speaking Belgium.” 


Britain “decide to 


He is brought 


to this startling conclusion by a contemplation of the present 
power of the people of the United States, and their future possi- 

















THE “AMERICANIZATION” OF THE WORLD, : 
When it strikes the Arctic regions. —The New York Journal. 


bilities. In the British Review of Review's annual, “The Ameri- 


canization of the World,” he says: 
“The advent of the United States of America as the greatest 


of world-Powers is the greatest political, social, and commercial 
phenomenon of our times. It is only when we look at the mani- 
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fold manifestations of the exuberant energy of the United States, 
and the world-wide influence which they are exerting upon the 
world in general, and the British empire in particular, that we 
realize how comparatively insignificant are all the other events 
of our time.” 


After a rapid survey of the strides American ideals have made 
in every department of science, art, and religion the world over, 
Mr. Stead answers the question “ What is the secret of American 
success?” in part as follows: 


“American success may be explained in many ways. A young 
and vigorous race has been let loose among the incalculable treas- 
ures of a virgin 
continent. Into 
that race there has 
been poured in lav- 
ish profusion the 
vital energies of 
many other races 
chosen by a proc- 
ess of natural se- 
lection which elim- 
inated the weaker, 
the more timid, the 
less adventurous 
spirits. This great 
ainalgam of heter- 
ogeneous energies 
constitutes a new 
composite race, 
which found itself 
free to face all the 
problems of the 
universe without 
any of the re- 
straints of preju- 
dices, traditions, 
or old-established 
institutions which encumber the nations of the Old World. Ameri- 
cans had no swaddling-clothes te cast. They sprang into life 
like Minerva from the brain of Jove avithout any need to rid them- 
selves of the garments of infancy. They had also the immense 
advantage of an atmosphere whic}: in many parts of the conti- 
nent was a perpetual exhilaration, All these causes contribute 
to American success. They belen:zs to the Americans as an in- 
alienable possession, nor can we }), any possibility hope to share 
them. They are as inseparable from the continent of America as 
the Falls of Niagara or the Mississippi Valley.” 

















W. T. STEAD. 


The writer further discovers t!i:ree American secrets which he 


deems capable of profitable exjio7t to England. He enumerates 
them as education, increased it:centives to production, and de- 


mocracy. In each of these respyrcts America surpasses England, 


the latter taking the lead only i: municipal government. These 


considerations bring Mr. Stead to his proposed merging of the 
two great branches of the Engtish-speaking race. He says: 

“There lies before the peopte of Great Britain a choice of two 
alternatives. If they decide .o merge the existence of the Brit- 
ish empire in the United States of the English-speaking world, 
they may continue for all tiie to be an integral part of the great- 
est of all world-powers, supryme on sea and unassailable on land, 
permanently delivered from ‘all fear of hostile attack, and capa- 
ble of wielding irresistible influence in all parts of this planet. 
That is one alternative. ‘Che other is the acceptance of our 
supersession by the United States as the center of gravity in the 
English-speaking world, the loss one by one of our great colo- 
nies, and our ultimate reduction to the status of an English- 
speaking Belgium. 

“One or the other it must be. Which shall it be? Seldom has 
a more momentous choice been presented to the citizens of any 
country. It is natural that British pride should revolt at the 
conclusion which is thus presented as the result of a rapid sur- 
vey of the forces governing the present political and financial 
and industrial situation. ; But pride and prejudice are evil coun- 
selors. The question ismot what we would best like to do, but 
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what is the best course possible in the circumstances? If it is 
admitted that the whole trend of our time is toward the unifica- 
tion of races of a common stock and common language ; if it 1s 
further admitted that such unification would carry with it incal- 
culable advantages in securing the English-speaking nations 
from all danger either of a fratricidal conflict or of foreign attack, 
while enormously improving both their prosperity at home and 
the influence which they can exercise abroad, it is difficult to re- 
sist the conclusion that the object is one well worthy of being 
made the ultimate goal of the statesmen both of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom. ...... 

“The subject is not one upon which politicians are likely to 
talk. Any utterance in favor of coming together under the 
American flag could so easily be misrepresented by a political 
opponent as an act of treason to the Union Jack that men whose 
horizon is limited to the next general election naturally refrain 
from expressing any opinion on the subject. But, privately, no 
one who moves in political and journalistic circles can ignore the 
fact that many of the strongest imperialists are heart and soul 
in favor of seeing the British empire and the American republic 
merge in the English-speaking United States of the world. This 
is an ideal splendid enough to fascinate the imagination of all 
men, especially of those who have proved most susceptible to the 
fascination of imperial federation.” 





IS OUR INDIAN SYSTEM KILLING THE 
INDIANS ? 


A. SANFORD, of Bridgeport, Okla., who has lived, as a 
¢ missionary, among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians 
for seven or eight years, declares that while the government 
Indian service is, on the one side, ‘‘very noble, generous, and 
philanthropic,” on the other it is “base, selfish, and merce- 
nary,” and is “a terrible evil.” It “perpetuates savagery,” he 
says, ‘‘pauperizes the Indians,” “fosters vice,” and “breeds dis- 
ease.” The Indians that are under its influence, he states, ‘are 
dying rapidly.” Mr. Sanford’s views are set forth in 7he Reg- 
ister, published at Purcell, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, 
and the editor of the paper speaks of him as ‘‘a man of high 
standing.” and says that his views “are fully indorsed by all 
who are cognizant of the true conditions in the Indian service.” 
Mr. Sanford writes: 


““Many in the Indian service are noble, high-minded men and 
women, doing what they can to elevate and benefit the Indian 
race. But besides these, there is yet another class of men—not 
scamps and rascals—tho there are sometimes such—but moder- 
ately upright, honest people, who will not steal or lie, who are 
in the Indian seryice, not for their health, nor for the good of the 
Indian, but for the money there is in it for themselves. Itisa 
good paying job, and that is what they are after. Money first; 
they recommend what will bring in the money. These are the 
men who are doing the mischief ; these are the men who are per- 
verting the Indian service from its highly philanthropic aims and 
purpose, making it vile and contemptible. 

“Why has the ration system been continued? ‘The commis- 
sioner calls it a curse. Rations pauperize the Indians, breed 
crime and vice; but Indian agents generally strive to hold on to 
the ration system, or perhaps Strive to get it increased. Cutting 
off rations would throw large numbers of them out of a job. 
Contractors for Indian supplies would lose their occupations, a 
host of employees would be no longer needed. The Indians 
would learn to support themselves; the Indian agent himself 
would be no longer needed. Cutting off rations is manifestly 
against self-interests, so it is not generally recommended. 

“Take the schools. People generally suppose the Indian 
schools are a great thing—that it is argood thing to get the In- 
dian children into schools. People visit the large boarding- 
schools, see the Indian children well dressed and cared for; they 
see the excellent order maintained, the educational work carried 
on, and then go away thinking what a splendid work is being 
done. 

“But they do not see the other side. It is the ambition of 
agents and employees to make as good a showing as possible with 
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these schools. The more expensive they are made the better the 
salaries of employees in the service. ‘The larger the number of 
pupils the more the persons who can be employed at good sala- 
ries ; hence the ambition to keep these schools as full as possi- 
ble. Contract schools, day-schools, and mission-schools must 
all give way in order to be able to fill these expensive govern- 
ment boarding-schools. The Indian children may be taught 
much better elsewhere. The results may be better, and it will 
cost the Government much less. What of that! The ambition 
is to fill the government boarding-schools, not for the good of 
the Indians, but for the benefit of the white man’s pocket. 
There is great zeal in getting Indian pupils for the government 
boarding-schools. ...... 

“The tribes that a generation or two ago, in their wild state, 
were rugged and strong are now dying rapidly. It is not civ- 
ilization that is killing them. I say, most emphatically, it is 
not civilization that is killing the Indian. Rightly managed, 
the Indian would still be strong and rugged and healthy. But 
it is the methods and measures of the United States Indian Serv- 
ice that are killing off these Indians. These diseases could 
be prevented, but, instead, the very measures are recommended 
which tend to foster and breed disease. 

“In other words, I regard the United States Indian Service, by 
its methods, as responsible for the deaths of large numbers of 
our Indians.” 


The sudden changes from the outdoor life of the Indian chil- 
dren to the indoor life of the boarding-school in the fall, and 
back to outdoor life in the spring, are fatal: 


“There many have been dying, evidently with disease—tuber- 
culosis—fostered by the boarding-school system. In one school, 
out of one hundred and twenty-five pupils, five died last year— 
all of consumption. In the Bridgeport farming district twelve 
young people died in the year 1g901—twelve young people who 
had previously been in some of the government boarding-schools, 
Ten per cent. a year of our young communicants have died of 
consumption.” 


What with the placing of the children in boarding-schools, the 
leasing of the Indian lands to white men, and the system of ra- 
tions and interest payments, the government measures “tend to 
destroy the home,” and the Indian is made a wanderer. Miss 
Jayne, a Baptist missionary among the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, is quoted as saying: 


“The gambling here is simply appalling. Led by the educated 
young men, the old men and women, as well as the young, spend 
hours and days in gambling. Mr. Hamilton, the missionary 
here, counted eight games in progress on less than an acre of 
ground during payment. And the drinking—boys who came 
here so pure and clean, looking so gentlemanly and polite, about 
July 4, are drinking and gambling and shaming their parents, 
who were so proud of them then.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WHO? 
“Who befrended Uncle Sam?” 
“I,” said John Bull, 
“I used my pull. 
I befriended Uncle Sam.” 


“Who helped him lick Spain?” 
“I,” said the Kaiser, 
“I stood right by, sir. 

I helped him lick Spain.” 


“Who stood off the Powers?” 
“I,” said the Czar, 
“I was right thar. 

I stood off the Powers.” 


“Who's his friend now?” 
“I,” said they all, 
x With unanimous bawl. 
“I’m his real friend now !” 
— The Chicago Tribune. 
Ir Admiral Schley is wise he will look out fora reaction; they always 
come.—7he Chicago News. 
“WHAT shall we do with the Philippines ?” is the question now before 
Congress. Well, we might get them first.— 7he St. Paul Globe. 
SOME esteemed New York contemporary should hasten to make ar- 
rangements to have Prince Henry edit one of its issues.—7he Chicago Trib- 
une. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE 
DRAMA.” 


cy of the effects of Mrs. Patrick Campbell's visit to Amer- 
ica has been to emphasize the tendency toward the “ prob- 


**HORRIFIC 


lem" play, which is a marked feature of the present theatrical 
season. Among those who hold that the ascendancy of the“ psy- 
chological” play is fraught with danger to true dramatic art is 
Mr. William Winter, the veteran critic of the New York 7,rzd- 
une. Equally emphatic in his disapproval is the dramatic critic 
of Harper's Weekly, who writes a cutting article of protest 
against “the appeal to the morbid and unhealthy” and “the pre- 
vailing epidemic of misery” in the New York theaters. He 
says: 

“A glance at the play-bills during a recent week of the New 
York season shows an appalling preponderance of the gloom- 
compelling play. We seem to have gone into the business of 
man-baiting by the wholesale. We have, or at any rate think 
we have, a pretty high order of civilization in this country. If 
any one should tell us that we were in this respect inferior to the 
Spanish, we should laugh in his face and tell him to go to. Yet, 
if a people may be judged from the amusements they indulge in, 
it is difficult to see in what respect we are superior to the Castil- 
ian. When the Castilian finds himself in need of relaxation from 
the cares and trials of life, he takes his wife and his children to 
the arena, and forgets himself and his troubles for the moment 
in the delights of a bull-fight. For this we condemn him, we 
who in a similar case go to the theater to see and applaud the 
hounding of a man to his death, or the baiting of a woman to her 
social ruin, and a moral degradation whose only end is suicide, 
perhaps, or some other violent method of shuffling off the mortal 
coil. ‘This is our pleasure, and the more horrific the horrors of 
the successive acts, the greater the gusto with which we do our 
gloating.” 

“The free coinage of silver,” remarks this writer, “is nothing 
alongside of the free coinage of hysteria by which the play- 
wrights of the day and a certain class of actors and actresses are 
filling their coffers to overflowing.” He continues: 

“During the week to which reference is ntade the citizens of 
Harlem were waxing merry over Mr. Clyde Fitch's ‘Climbers,’ 
a play in which the sole relief from morbid tragedy is a cynical, 
sneering kind of humor, which brings into a high light all the 
sordid meanness of a particularly weak human nature. At the 
Criterion Theater Mrs. Carter was smashing her way from mil- 
liner’s shop to guillotine in a spectacular effort to make us sym- 
pathize with and even admire one of the worst courtesans in 
history. Not far away were Mr. Otis Skinner and Mr. William 
Norris, in ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ exploiting for the amusement 
of their patrons the mental tortures of a hunchback and a court 
fool, with murder rampant in every line and movement. In con- 
tagious proximity to them was that gladly clad exotic Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, disporting herself in a series of horrors of 
Scandinavian and prurient English make, in not one of which 
was there a single note that rang true to human nature, and in 
each of which some manor woman is hounded to a miserable 
end for the delectation of a people who deprecate the Spanish 
bull-fight as vulgar cruelty. A scant half-mile from Mrs. Camp- 
bell a greater dramatic but more sartorially restrained artist was 
giving seven times a week an analytical study ofthe mental suf- 
ferings and tortures of a mother misunderstood and deprived of 
her child, compelling hot tears in her every movement, and send- 
ing the pleasure-seekers on the other side of the footlights home 
With the spectacle of a dead woman to cheer them in the wakeful 
hours of the night.” 

These plays are not only produced, but are profitable and suc- 
cessful. ‘‘We have had defaulters, murderers, and adulterers,” 
declares the writer; ‘‘we have had death by chloral, paralysis, 
stabbing, the guillotine, heart-failure, and Christian Science 
served up for our amusement, and seemingly we have found it 
amusing.” He writes further: 


“Mr. Belasco’s brutal perversion of history and candid eleva- 
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tion of a creature of the dregs to a lofty pinnacle of womanhood 
plays to standing-room only. Mr. Clyde Fitch’s cynical and un- 
truthful caricature of modern society, calling for a callous atti- 
tude toward life to keep it from being absolutely nauseating, not 
only survives its first night—upon which for its mere lack of 
taste alone it should have been contemptuously rejected by the 
public—but is successful in its second season. No play which 
makes mock of a funeral ceremony and elicits laughter from the 
frailties of mourners should last upon the stage for an instant 
beyond the moment of its birth. Mrs. Campbell draws crowded 
houses with her pictures of faithlessness, brutal cynicism, mor- 
bid hysteria, and ruthless parading of the things that most of 
us do not care to think of, much less speak of. And Mrs, Fiske- 
for eighteen weeks has found it profitable to regale the multi-- 
tudes with a woman-baiting play by which the heartstrings of 
every properly constituted human being are torn and racked and 
pulled and yanked, until it would seem as if we must succumb. 
to the strain, or acknowledge ourselves to be a race of Yahoos, 
to whom the bull-fight of the Spaniard would be as inconsequen- 
tial as the killing of a mosquito on a hot summer's night.” 


The writer, in conclusion, asks whether or not, in presenting 
only the “unhealthy ” side of life, the managers and playwrights 
are meeting a real public taste, or whether they are not “ mis- 
taking. a certain proportionately small but aggressively vulgar 
and morbid portion of the public for the real thing.” He says: 

“There are, after all, more people in.the world who rejoice over 
a refreshing draught of cool spring water than there are of those 
who seek for the rare vintages of France and the Rhine, or the 
mysterious alcoholic concoctions of the American bar-room. The 
trouble seems to be that the manager and the playwright and 
many of the so-called stars confound th> meretricious likings of 
the jaded appetite for the popular taste. In doing so we think 
they make a great mistake.” 





THE TROUBLES OF THE COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE. 


HE storm that has threatened the very existence of an insti- 
tution more than two centuries old, the Comédie Frangaise 

in Paris, seems to have subsided. The “crisis” of the ThéAtre 
Frangais, the first national theater, was not caused by a single 
act; but by a succession of details. For a long time past, the 
relations between M. Jules Claretie, the general manager, and 
the suciétaires, the members, of the theater, have not been cor- 
dial. When, by the decree of October 12, 1901, the right of se- 
lecting new plays was taken from the soctélaires, despite the 
famous decree of Moscow, now almost a hundred years old, an 
open quarrel broke out between the manager and the entire com- 
pany of the Théatre Frangais. The rights, the bicentennial 
rights, of the “Society of French Comedians,” founded by Mo- 
liére and his comrades, had received a severe blow. According 
to the Revue (Paris), ““M. Leygues, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, thought to put an end to the ‘crisis’ by abolishing the 
reading committee. It was against this committee that /7//éra- 
feurs and journalists were crying out. They declared it com- 
posed of farvenus soctétaires incapable of judging justly ; that 
The 
Revue expresses the opinion that ‘the Minister of Fine Arts 


good pieces were refused and mediocre ones accepted.” 


wished by a master stroke to restore to the general manager the 
authority that he had lost, and the suppression of the reading 
committee had no other object in view.” 

The response of the soczétaires, it is known, consisted in refu- 
sing the duties of stage management heretofore undertaken by 
them, thereby throwing all the details of the direction of the 
Frangais upon the shoulders of M. Claretie. If by so doing they 
thought to harass him into resigning they were mistaken, for 
M. Leygues promptly appointed an outsider, M. Lucien Guitry, 
as stage manager. ‘M. Leygues is, as every one knows, a man 
of quick decision,” says LZ’ ///us/ration (Paris). He is insensible 
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to the influence of parties and politicians; he knows what he 
wants to do and does it. ‘The other morning he heard the com- 
plaints of the socéétaires, and addressed them in severe terms: 


“Ah! Messieurs les Comédiens, you pretend to be the mas- 
ters! But just try once to bring your case before the courts: the 
Maison [de Moliére] is not yours, and, if you drive me to ex- 
tremities, I shall compel you to leave it. You believe yourselves 
indispexsabie to French art: you are strangely mistaken, gentle- 
men, and I am ready to accept all your resignations in a body, 
if you will kindly offer them to me. 

“T respect your talent, Monsieur Mounet-Sully, but it will soon 
be time for you to retire, and I can at any time call upon M. Max 
to replace you. If M. Albert Lambert 7s follows you, we will 
ask M. Magnier, of the Sarah Bernhardt theater, to be so kind as 
to join us. Wecan find other actors in Paris as violent as you, 
Monsieur Paul Mounet: M. Damoye has had no engagement for 
several years. He must be in possession of a rich store of cries. 
You retire to your country place, Monsieur Silvain? That is 
good: M. Garry, who left the Conservatoire with honors this 
year, will have a rapid advancement. You no longer wish to 
play lovers’ parts, respectable Monsieur Baillet? We will utilize 
M. Dessonnes, who is languishing in subordinate places. Since 
you are going to flee to the Gymnase, my dear Le Bargy, re- 
member me kindly to your wife and beg M. Calmette to call at 
M. Claretie’s. Au revoir, Cadet: we will extend an offer to M 
Germain of the Nouveautés. Finally, Mme. Dudlay has decided 
to give place to Mme. Segond-Weber! That is excellent; we 
shall only stipulate that Mme. Laparciére-Richepin second her. 
Mme. Bartet leaves us: the public will then be able to appreciate 
the delicate talent of Mlle. Moreno, and we shall engage Mlle. 
Blanche Toutain, who was so delightful in Yvette. Mademoi- 
selle Minil, adieu! Your departure leaves no void!” 

When the socétaires had listened to the words of M. Leygues, 
and perceived, with bitterness, that there were other actors in 
Paris capable of taking their places, the following conversation 
took place, as reported by L’///ustration : 


eee 


You despise our talents, Monsieur le Ministre; it is hard for 
us to perceive that we are more appreciated in Germany than in 
our own country. Coquelin, the elder, as you are aware, was 
received on Saturday, January 18, at noon, by Emperor William 
II. All the newspapers announced the impressive meeting of 
these two great men, and you know what formed the subject of 
their conversation for three-quarters of an hour—the Comédie 
Frangaise. The Emperor expressed the great admiration that 
he felt for our company.’ 

“«That,’ replied M. Leygues, ‘is because he has never seen 
you play. He likes beautiful stories and believes in traditions.’ 

“*We might, perhaps,’ threatened Cadet, ‘obtain diplomatic 
intervention.’ 

“*Tt would only be necessary for me,’ said M. Leygues, ‘to 
foil those dark designs, to beg Emperor William to come incog- 
nito to Paris, and to offer him my box at the Comédie Frangaise. 
After hearing you, he would renounce all idea of defending 
you.’ 

“*We will appeal to the people,’ exclaimed M. Mounet-Sully; 
‘we shall see if it will permit you to destroy this glorious monu- 
ment of the past.’ 

“Phe door is open,’ replied M. Leygues, ‘go out and rouse all 
Paris.’” 

The Revue admits that a spirit of anarchy has been gradually 
pervading every part of the Théatre Francais. The genius 
which was once its soul has been transported elsewhere. It is 
high time that work, simplicity, initiative, should return in good 
order. It hopes that M. Jules Claretie has the qualities neces- 
sary to bring about the reform that is needed. But how, it asks, 
can new plays be selected more unerringly by the single judg- 
ment of the manager than by the combined judgment of able and 
experienced actors? The Revue d'Art Dramatigue (Paris) 
says: 

“The decree investing the manager of the Comédie Frangaise 
with the right to accept new plays constitutes a reform upon the 
desirability and utility of which opinions may differ, but which 
is badly conceived, incomplete, and imperfectly realized. It is 
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so incomplete that altho it gives the manager the right to accept 
plays, it does not expressly abolish the reading committee, se 
that one is in doubt whether the committee is still in force or not, 
and whether appeal is not to be made to the manager only in 
extreme cases. . . . It would have been much more logical for 
M. Claretie, if he wished to remain undisputed master at the 
Comédie Frangaise, to have taken steps to obtain the necessary 
authority for assuming the absolute direction, 

“Possibly he would not have received it.” 

The /zgaro (Paris) points out the long and faithful service of 
M. Claretie. He succeeded M. Perrin sixteen years ago, and has 
remained at the Comédie Frangaise longer than any other mana- 
ger. The /igaro dwells at length upon the ingratitude with 
which he has been treated. It further calls attention to the fact 
that the struggle between soczé/azres and literature does not 
date from to-day, and recalls the famous contention with the 
great Hugo. The truth is, declares the 77zbuna (Rome), in a 
long article inspired by the revolt against M. Claretie, that the 
Comédie Frangaise is a decrepit institution, ‘‘ possessing a reper- 
toire without life and artists incapable of interpreting French 
life in its vivid reality.” ‘The great nation, we are told, has only 
one completely great artist—Sarah, and Sarah many years age 
left the Maison Moliére. 

As for the immediate occasion of the outbreak between the 
members of the theater and the manager, it might have pre- 
sented itself at any time. If it had not done so to-day, it would 
have done so to-morrow, for the cause lies deep and is lasting. 
Why, concludes this journal, should Italians leave their country 
and their traditions and flock to Paris to form themselves in the 
French school of acting as typified by the Théatre Frangaise? 
And what a singular desire it is on the part of Italian artists, 
who both in the past and the present have shown themselves te 
be possessed of far greater genius than French actors, and not 
only French but those of the whole world, to see Italy endowed 
with an institution that shall be another Comédie Frangaise! 
Let them take warning !—77rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





A PROPOSED NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 


F emma artists and art-lovers have been discussing for 

some time the practicability of establishing in this country 
a national gallery on lines similar to those existing in European 
countries. A few days ago a bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Penrose which marks the most important step yet 
taken toward the realization of this project. Under the terms of 
the bill half a million dollars are to be appropriated for the 
purchase of land in Washington and the erection of a building 
thereon, to be maintained as a permanent gallery for the exhibi- 
tion of such works of American art as may be obtained through 
purchase, gift, bequest, orin any other manner. ‘The money for 
maintenance is to be furnished by future congressional appro- 
priations. Says the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger: 

“If the national gallery, entirely free from political infiuences, 
can be established in this country, a gallery in which it would 
be an honor for an artist to have his work displayed, a wonderful 
impetus would be given American art. Senator Penrose doubt- 
less means that there shall be no politics or political interference 
in the management of the proposed gallery, since a clause in his 
bill provides that the selection of works of art shall be in the 
hands of twenty connoisseurs to be named by the President, and 
that these men shall hold office for five years and serve without 
remuneration. Unfortunately, this excellent provision may not 
have the good effect intended, on account of another clause which 
sets forth that the care of the National Gallery of American Art, 
to give the proposed institution its full title, shall be given toa 
custodian and a corps of assistants to be named by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Thus the maintenance of the gallery on the 
highest plane will not rest on the President, but on one of his 
Cabinet officers. Should the Secretary be a practical politician 
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and name persons as custodian and assistants for political rea- 
sons, the connoisseurs might be greatly hampered in their efforts 
to choose only the best examples of American art, and it can be 
readily understood that they might be still further embarrassed 
by the terms of congressional appropriations. 

“Notwithstanding this weakness, which Mr. Penrose should 
remove by amending his bill, artists and art lovers can regard 
the movement undertaken with satisfaction, and they may take 
comfort in the thought that if the gallery becomes a fact accom- 
plished, there will at least be a chance to place it on a high plane, 
even tho it may not reach that of some of the famous galleries in 
Europe. The movement indicates, furthermore, that the claims 
of American art are being recognized, and that an effort at least 
is being made in legislative circles to give it the standing it de- 
serves and to encourage its wider development. While not all 
that the friends of art might desire, the bill of Senator Penrose, 
with trifling but desirable amendment, would have sufficient 
merit to entitle it to hearty support.” 





A NOVELIST’S CRITICISM OF THE CRITICS. 


R. UPTON SINCLAIR, the author of a recent novel en- 
titled “‘King Midas,” has a score to settle with the book 
reviewers, and he proceeds to settle it in Zhe /ndependent (Feb- 
ruary 6). ‘I should be loath to make the announcement to the 
critics that I have caught them in a trap,” he says; “neither 
will I say that I have a case which I could prove in court; I 
shall content myself with the statement that a certain recent 
book of mine has had some experiences that are very, very curi- 
ous and suggestive.” His story in brief is this: He wrote what 
he believed to be a noteworthy novel, which he called “Spring- 
time and Harvest.” Unable to find a publisher for it, he pub- 
lished it himself, giving in a preface the story of the book and 


its publication. The following quotation is from this preface: 


“For three years the author had been dreaming of a novel 
which he might write when he was strong; last spring, because 
his heart was shaken with the beauty of it, he went away to 
wrestle with his vision. Because he knew he had to give all his 
soul to the labor, he cut himself off absolutely from the world— 
found a little cabin in the wilds of Quebec, where for five months 
he lived entirely alone, doing a work so fearful that now, as he 
looks back upon it, it makes him tremble. Each day, as he 
wrought at his story, the wonder of it took hold of him more and 
more, until it took the form of a very demon of beauty that lashed 
him and would not let him rest. He burned out his soul at this 
work,” 

The young writer’s book appeared in ‘‘a pathetic little red 
volume, badly printed on cheap paper, and badly bound.” ‘The 
Teviewers generally did not read it. The few who did were, iff 
the main, “condescending and compassionate,” two or three 
Mr. Sin- 
clair admits that if this had been the end of the incident the 
silence of the reviewers might have been taken as a justification 
of the publishers who had rejected it. But the book was brought 
to the attention of some high literary authorities and was praised 
by them. 


oing out of their way to be “gratuitously insulting.” 


Eventually it was taken up by a prominent publish- 
ing house and published without the preface under a new name 
and in handsome form. Copies were sent once more to the re- 
viewers, and this time, Mr. Sinclair triumphantly notes, they 
paid considerable attention to the work. In most quarters it was 
highly praised. The “novice in literature” had suddenly come 
to display the “mind of a master”; the “crude work” had be- 
come, in the words of the Chicago Record-Hera/ld, “one of the 
Strongest books of the year.” 
very few. 
follows: 


The unfavorable reviews were 
Mr. Sinclair's comment on the whole incident is as 


“Every one will grant that the first and most essential quality 
in a book reviewer is independence. The man must have some 
character and some idea of art; he must know a book when he 
Sees it and must say what he knows. There are in this country 
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to-day hundreds of papers and magazines that publish book- 
notes by the page, and hundreds of thousands of people who 
read them; is the thing wholly a farce? Is the public really im- 
bibing the grave comments of men who judge books by publish- 
ers’ imprints, and bindings, and advertising bombast, and 
‘sales’? Is it really true that a critic can be fooled into praising 
a book by a ‘boom’; that a publisher can announce a huge first 
edition and print pages of advertisements, and write press no- 
tices about marvelous strength, vivacity of incident, insight into 
character and charming style, and then have the reviewers echo 
it all ad /#.? Or, to put it all into seven words, ‘Can you tell 
the reviewers what to see?’” 

The New York 7imes Saturday Review, commenting editori- 
ally on Mr. Sinclair’s article, finds “some inconsistency in the 
highly critical attitude he assumes toward his own critics,” and 
declares : 


“It does not seem to occur to Mr. Sinclair in publishing his 
own book and sending it around to the papers with an eloquent 
description of how it was written, in order that the papers might 
bring it to the attention of the public, and in order that it might 
get sold in such large numbers as would correspond with its ex- 
traordinary merit, that he was converting himself into a ‘ private 
money-making concern,’ and making his book, not a ‘thing of 
art,’ but of commerce. Nor does he at any point enter his pro- 
test against the devices adopted by the publisher he finally 
found to make that ecommerce profitable to all concerned. Sup- 
posing for the moment that the reviewers are not entirely inde- 
pendent, self-respecting, and disinterested, is the author, in his 
transparent crystal dwelling, in a situation to throw stones at 
them?” 


The Indianapolis Jovrna/ says: 


“Tf any reviewers who read Mr. Sinclair's book in both forms 
found merit in it the second time which they could not discover 
when it bore the imprint of an unknown publisher, they deserve 
all the scorn the author can heap upon them. ‘The chances are 
that there are few, if any, such reviewers in the list. In defense 
of those who paid no attention to ‘Springtime and Harvest" it is 
to be said that they had a right to assume that a book which no 
publisher would accept and was issued by the author might well 
be passed by in favor of volumes thought worthy of publication 
by well-known houses. If the imprint and general appearance 
of the volume did not create something of a prejudice against it 
the absurd preface would have justified the conclusion that the 
book itself was in keeping. When Mr. Sinclair is older and has 
written a really taking tale, he will be able to smile at his ver- 
dancy of this period, and be less ready to attack those who failed 
to recognize his budding genius at first sight.” 


WOMAN’S HEROES IN FICTION. 


N these days of the romantic novel, it is difficult to believe that 
there is a lack of estimable heroes in fiction, or that there is 

any danger of decadence in the portrayal of the heroic type of man, 
Yet one woman writer, Miss Geraldine Bonner (of the staff of 
the San Francisco Argonau/), complains that “there are no 


great heroes” in contemporaneous American fiction. Of hero- 


ines, she says, we have a surfeit, whether they be “only devo- 
tedly feminine, like Eleanor,” or of the “Amazon” type, like 
‘coquettish, like Janice Meredith, 


surrounded by a swarm of lovers who impede the progress of the 


Alice of Old Vincennes, or 


American Revolution by continual offers of marriage.” But 
when a man figures largely in a modern novel, he is “either an 
old, comic man, like David Harum; or an old, amiable man, like 
Eben Holden; or an odd, aggravating man like Edward Main- 
sty.” This is a great mistake, declares Miss Bonner. Women 
are the great novel readers, and women like to read about heroes, 
and not “heroes of seventy,” but “young, handsome, romantic 
heroes.” She continues (in 7he Argonau/, January 13): 

“It has been said by critics that women novelists have rarely 


drawn a natural and attractive man. The average woman wri- 
ter’s man is a thing that never was on sea or land. When he is 


good, an insufferable prig without a redeeming vice; when he 





et 
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is bad, a Satanic impossibility. The real, two-legged male ani- 
mal in his habit as he lives has, so say critics, but rarely figured 
humanly and naturally on the page of the female of his species. 
Some would have it that Lydgate in‘ Middlemarch’ is the best, 
the most living, manly, and convincing woman’s hero in fiction. 
Here, for once, George Eliot got away from her weight of learn- 
ing and lack of worldly experience, and drew with unhampered 
force a breathing figure, arresting, virile, and simple. It was 
the only time she did it. Adam Bede was a dimly bland im- 
probability ; Daniel Deronda an irritating prig strayed out of a 
tract. 

“Experience of the world, knowledge of men and manners, 
seem to have nothing to do with a woman's capacity to imagine 
and depict a hero, who, whether he is natural or not, will yet 
leave his mark on the imagination of readers. ‘The Brontés in 
their remote village, on the top of the vast and lonely moors, 
with a morose father and a dissolute brother, the only men that 
came frequently within the circle of their home-life, wrote of men 
with a living force and fire that makes their heroes alive to-day 
when their heroines are beginning to look quaintly demodée. 
Charlotte had her Belgian school-life to broaden her, but Emily, 
who died unmarried at twenty-seven, had spent her days in the 
dreary village or alone on the moors with her tremendous fan- 
cies. And yet ‘Wuthering Heights’ has a hero no one ever can 
forget—a vital force, darkly dominating, in that book of fierce, 
lurid, and impassioned imaginings. abe 

“Mrs. Ward, the only modern woman writer of equal weight 
with these great predecessors, has created no hero that has 
charmed her own sex. I should think the nearest approach to it 
was David Grieves, and that may only be because he is young, 
handsome, and shuns religious discussions. Even he, however, 
is not the sort of man women search for and dream of. Mrs. 
Ward's men all have a sort of beefy, British stolidity that pre- 
vents them from being possessed of what she herself calls ‘the 
last maddening touch of charm.’” 





Turning to the consideration of the men’s heroes that women 
approve, Miss Bonner observes that their number is small. ‘The 
hero is, in fact,” she says, ‘“‘the most difficult thing in fiction to 
do well. Nothing must hide the workings of his noble nature, 
or encumber his growth to grace. We don’t forgive him petty 
faults, or make excuses for his attractive weaknesses, and yet 
we have no patience with him if he is a prig, and frankly detest 
him if he is frivolous or mean.” She writes further: 

“Thackeray has never really been a woman's novelist. ‘The 
greatest of all his books had no hero in it at all, and Dobbin, who, 
undoubtedly, was one of the men he liked best, had that outward 
uncouthness, that clumsiness of bearing and style, which so many 
English writers have given to their leading male figures on a 
sort of ugly-duckling plan. Of all his heroes, I should think 
Pendennis was the one women most disliked. They may like 
this kind of man in real life, but he is intolerable in a book where 
you can look at both sides of him and know what he thinks. 

“Neither did Dickens leave us a hero that we could put in a 
shrine, and burn a candle before. Critics have found fault with 
Dickens on the ground that he could not draw a gentleman. 
Stevenson found only three among all the sorts and conditions 
of men that crowd his pages. These were Eugene Wrayburn, 
Sydney Carton, and ‘I wemlow, in ‘Our Mutual Friend ’—an odd 
trio. It may be this lack of polish and high breeding which has 
prevented women readers from locating heroes in the Dickens 
gallery, for first and foremost the woman’s hero has got to bea 
gentleman in what might be called the worldly sense of the 
word. If one took a vote I think one would find Sydney Carton 
would come out ahead, for despite his drunkenness, his vague 
principles, and his lost life, he was unquestionably a gentleman 
—one of the few in all Dickens’s works.” 

One of the most satisfactory of modern heroes, concludes the 
writer, is Honoré Grandissime in George W. Cable’s novel, “The 
Grandissimes.” “I have never heard a dissenting voice,” she 
says, ‘‘in the stream of feminine praise that goes up when this 
august name is mentioned. He is as beloved by women as was 
the Duc de Richelieu or Aaron Burr. Certainly no other Ameri- 
can book so satisfactorily portrays the ideal man, from the femi- 
nine standpoint. As to whether men approve of him so highly, 


I don’t know, but only jealousy would make them disapprove.” 
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THE VISIT OF TWO FRENCH LECTURERS. 
“T° HE “Cercle Frangais de 1’ Université Harvard,” which was 
founded by a group of undergraduates in 1886 as a social 
and literary club, is developing into one of the most influential 
centers of French thought and study in thiscountry. French plays 


are presented annu- 








ally by the club,and 
during the past five 
years the “Cercle,” 
through the gener- 
osity of Mr. James 
H. Hyde, of New 
York, has been able 
to invite each year to 
Harvard some dis- 
tinguished French 
littérateur. MM. 
Doumic, Rod, de 
Régnier, and Des- 
-champs have al- 
ready lectured un- 
der the auspices of 
the “Cercle,” and 


this year the invited 











guest is M. Hugues 














Le Roux, who ar- 
HUGUES LE ROUX ; : 
rived inthis country 
Courtesy of Zhe Critic. ‘ 
; February1r1. M. Le 
Roux is giving a course of eight lectures at Harvard University 
on “The Contemporary French Novel,” and plans to speak in 
some forty American and Canadian cities before his return. A 
writer in 7#e Critic (February), Mrs. John van Vorst, of Paris, 
describes his characteristics as follows: 

“This novelist, playwright, explorer, journalist, diplomat, 
lecturer, and patriot, has the same indifference to leisure as 
the busy American man, and his working hours are spent in the 
midst of life, in the service of his talent, his family, and the 
state. A Norman by descent, the native of a seaport town, he 
has the inborn taste for conquest and exploration. He has vis- 
ited the North Cape, Abyssinia, and all the intervening coun- 
tries; he has traversed the African desert and been to the center 
of Russia; but this other men have done, while Hugues Le 
Roux, in a way altogether personal, has explored humanity. 
He has lived with princes and paupers, with Nihilists, vaga- 
bonds, scientists, and cutthroats; he has been comrade to men 
of every condition. The wide field of his observations, the 
brusque contrasts in his experiences, have given him singular 
opportunities to study mankind, and his vital interest, his sym- 
pathy, his universal kinship, have enabled him to understand 
his fellow creature—man. 

“There are over twenty volumes of the impressions M. Le 
Roux has recorded: ‘Je Deviens Colon,’ Les Larrons,’ * Enfer 
Parisien,’ ‘Les Saltimbanques,’ ‘ Notes sur la Norvége,’ ‘ Mene- 
lik,’ etc., and half again as many works of fiction and philoso- 
phy: ‘Gladys,’ ‘Les Mondains,’ ‘Nos Fils, Nos Filles,’ ete. It 
is needless to say that Hugues Le Roux pleases. With the alert 
and resolute manner of an American he combines the grace and 
suavity we are accustomed to in Frenchmen. As an orator he 
is gifted, and his conférences on the ‘Modern French Novel,’ 
‘Abyssinia and Menelik,’ ‘French Society,’ ‘Paris Street Chil- 
dren,’ etc., are sure to meet with success at Harvard and through- 
out the United States, where he will lecture in eighty [forty] 
different cities.” 

M. Léopold Mabilleau, another French lecturer, is also to be 
heard in the United States this season. He has been for several 
years director of the Musée Social in Paris, and has had a long 
university career. ‘‘Few men in France to-day,” declares 7he 
Bookman (February), “combines so much solidity with so much 
brilliancy.” M. Mabilleau is invited by the Boston branch of 
the “Alliance Frangaise,” and will speak on ‘“ Public Education 
in France.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DO AMERICANS GROW PREMATURELY OLD? 


W E have, as a nation, a tendency to grow old before our 

time, so it is asserted by Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, 
the well-known alienist. In a recent essay on “* The Neurotic 
Indications of pre-Senility”” he ascribes this national tendency 
to our “overuse of the nervous system,” and he lays a share of 
the blame on the shoulders of our daily press." An abstract and 
review of Dr. Hamilton’s book, written by Mayo W. Ilazeltine, 
appears in the New York Sw (February 1). Says Mr. Hazel- 
tine: 


“In order to understand what is meant by pre-senility, or pre- 
mature old age, we must have a definition of senility, that is to 
say the degeneration which, normally, may be looked for at a 
certain period of life. Dr. Hamilton accepts the definition of 
senility given by Dr. T. S. Clouston in his ‘ Lectures on Mental 
Diseases.’ That definition runs substantially as follows: ‘ Phys- 
iological senility means the disappearance of reproductive power ; 
a greatly lessened affection faculty ; a diminished power of atten- 
tion and memory; a diminished desire and a diminished power 
to energize mentally and bodily; lowered imagination and en- 
thusiasm ; a lessened adaptability to change; a greater slowness 
of mental action; slower and less vigorous speech, as well as 
ideation; fewer blood corpuscles, red and white; a lessened 
power of nutrition in all the tissues; a tendency to disease of 
the arteries (hence a man is sometimes said to be as old as his 
arteries) ; a lessening in bulk of the whole body, but notably of 
the brain, which is altered structurally and chemically in its 
most essential elements, the cellular action and the nerve cur- 
rents being slower, and more resistanee being encountered along 
the conducting fibers.’ " Again: ‘As in the young man there is 
organic craving for action, which, not being gratified, results in 
organic discomfort, so in the old man there is an organic craving 
The 
changes embraced in this definition of senility characterize the 
normal weakening incident to age. 


for rest, and not to gratify it.causes organic uneasiness.’ 


When they begin to appear, 
however, before fifty, they must be regarded as pathological in- 
stead of physiological. They constitute pre-senility. 

“How are we to recognize the approach of pre-senility? We 
derive from Dr. Hamilton’s essay a good deal of information on 
this subject, information based on the observation of a large 
number of cases. For instance, the condition of cerebral irrita- 
tion exhibited when in an ordinary anemic brain flushes of hy- 
peremia occur is pronounced as evidence of pre-senility. The 
mental impairment resulting from altered blood pressure and 
the consequent malnutrition of the cortical elements is detected 
by the patient himself as well as by onlookers. In ordinary men 
possessed of an average power of self-control, there is a stability 
which is lacking in the pre-senile state. The sufferers from pre- 
senility become flushed and irascible under slight emotional 
stimulation, or lose the patience and ability to throw off care 
which may have characterized them in former years.” 

Among other indications the writer notes indisposition to in- 
tellectual work or to complex reasoning ; a weakening of the as- 
sociation of ideas; an effort to arrive at results in the easiest 
Way; inability to follow out new channels of thought; a ten- 
dency to vertigo or giddiness, and persistent insomnia. ‘To 
quote again: 

“He [the sufferer from pre-senility] prefers routine work to 
work that demands original research; he shrinks from the pre- 
cise expression of ideas which can only be attained with mental 
effort: ‘under all circumstances, he seeks the broad road of col- 
loquialism and thoughtless speech’ ; he submits willingly to the 
yoke of old mental habits; he evinces a sensation of relief when 
he has accomplished the task required of him. Another symp- 
tom of pre-senility is ‘an early impairment of memory, esfecia//y 
of substantives’; with this waning of the recollective faculty 
grows a kind of apathy and dulness. ‘Little mistakes are made 
in calculations, letters are misdirected, and checks are un- 
signed.’ Such omissions, if rare, may be insignificant, but, as 
they gain in frequency, they roll up proof of pathological weak- 
mess. ... 
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“The avoidance of excessive indulgence in alcohol and toba¢co 
is, of course, commended to pre-senile persons, inasmuch as such 
agents produce a rapid and repeated determination of the blood 
to the brain, and put too much work upon the heart. At the 
same time Dr. Hamilton points out that absolute abstinence may 
be as hurtful as excessive indulgence, in men who are habituated 
to alcohol or tobacco; ‘it can not be denied that the lack of cus- 
tomary constimulants has sometimes precipitated a condition of 
affairs which might have been delayed by less radical measures.’ 

“In a discussion of the causes of pre-senility the author of this 
essay concurs with foreign observers in thinking that many 
Americans break down at an earlier age than is the case with 
Europeans; ‘our national characteristics are such as to invite a 
premature decline in energy through an overuse of our nervous 
system.’ This national tendency to pre-senility is attributed 
largely to ‘our struggle for the rapid accumulation of wealth or 
for the gratification of an ambition, which is due to competition, 
and in no small measure to the stimulation of our newspapers.’ 
We are reminded that many Americans enter on a business life 
in their teens, ‘take little or no physical exercise of a beneficial 
kind and insufficient mental exercise of a recreative order, read- 
ily adopting the luxurious life of continental Europe, and in our 
unrest carrying everything to extremes. A pernicious influence 
of a part of the press fosters in young people a disposition to 
‘hustle,’ and to select careers for which they are unfitted. Men 
who should be behind the plow or in the counting-house adopt 
professions for which they are not adapted, and often break 
down through attrition or thwarted ambition. The supposed 
necessity of keeping up a certain appearance involves a constant 
and fagging use of brain-power, which is accompanied by worry 
and by anxiety of the kind that makes men prematurely old. 
What injury such strife does not of itself effect is wrought by the 
stock-market.’ 

“The usefulness of a trustworthy exposition of pre-senility will 
be disputed by no one who has marked the unwelcome frequency 
with which in our larger cities men of fifty or even younger seem 
to have grown old before their time.” 


RECENT PROGRESS TOWARD FLYING. 


Efe: success of Santos-Dumont and other experimeuters with 

dirigible balloons has for the time being eclipsed the efforts 
of those who have been working with aeroplanes, but the latter 
are confident that the device without the gas-bag will be the 
future flying-machine. In arecent paper read before the West- 
ern Society of Engineers and published in its Journal, Wilber 
Wright asserts that the part of the problem that must first be 
solved is that of the balancing and steering of the machine—a 
fact first appreciated by Lilienthal, who lost his life while taking 
Mr. Wright 
has carried on this inventor’s work and has constructed gliding 


a down-hill aerial “coast” on his gliding-machine. 


aeroplanes on which he has traveled four hundred feet through 
the air. Says 7he Engineering Magazine (February), in an 


abstract of his article: 


“The principal differences between the machine of Wright and 
that of Lilienthal are in the methods of guiding and balancing. 
The method of control of Lilienthal, which consisted in shifting 
the body to cause the center of gravity to coincide with the cen- 
ter of pressure, did not seem sufficiently quick or effective, so a 
system was contrived consisting of two large surfaces on the 
double-deck plan, similar to that of Mr. Octave Chanute, and a 
smaller surface placed a short distance in front of the main sur- 
faces in such a position that the action of the wind upon it would 
counterbalance the effect of the travel of the center pressure on 
the main surfaces. ‘Thus changes in the direction and velocity 
of the wind have little disturbing effect, and the operator is re- 
quired to attend only to the steering of the machine, which is 
effected by curving the forward surface up or down. ‘The lateral 


equilibrium and the steering to the right or left are attained by a 
peculiar torsion of the main surfaces, which is equivalent to pre- 
senting one end of the wings at a greater angle than tlie other. 
The operator, instead of maintaining an upright position, lies 
horizontally, this offering less resistance to the wind.......- 
“Altho such experiments serve to give information concern- 
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ing only the third of the three obstacles to be overcome in suc- 
cessful flight, the balancing and guiding, yet this is in itself 
no mean achievement. The construction of a much larger ma- 
chine, and its equipment with adight and powerful motor, so as 
to avoid tlie necessity of limiting flights to down-hill gliding, 
aided by the wind, and to permit predetermined progress and 
direction, may now be far more intelligently undertaken, and 
with such a combination a veritable flying-machine would be 
produced, one differing as much from a dirigible balloon as an 
ocean liner from a Chinese junk. 

“Progress is evidently being made on all sides in the develop- 
ment of the essentials of mechanical flight, and not the least 
progress which has been made is the overcoming of popular prej- 
udice against experimental work in this line. Not so very many 
years ago any engineer of reputation who ventured to counte- 
mance the construction of a flying-machine would have tound 
that reputation gone. ‘To-day he meets with intelligent coopera- 
tion and encouragement, a fact which in itself shows the advance 
not only in the work of the engineer, but in the intelligence of 
the public.” 


APE-MEN AND GOBLIN-MEN OF THE KONGO. 
or great Kongo forest of Western Central Africa is in some 


Out of 
it come all sorts of curiosities, botanical and zoological. In 7e 


respects the most wonderful region of the world. 


Pall Mall Magazine (February), Sir Harry Johnston, gover- 
nor of Uganda, writes of some of the curious inhabitants of the 
region—negroes who seem in many respects to be nearer to the 
apes than any others now living. The writer, after affirming 
his belief in the Asiatic origin of man, goes on to say: 


“The first type of negro which entered Africa from the north 
was probably very simian in appearance, and but little changed 
descendants of this earliest type may probably be seen at the 
present day in the ape-like people discovered, or rather noticed 
for the first time publicly, by Messrs. Grogan and Sharpe and by 
myself on the eastern borders of the Kongo forest; also in simi- 
lar low types to be found here and there amongst the negroes of 
the Southern Kongo ba- 
sin, —perhaps, too, in the 
wild mountain country to 
the north of the River 
Benue, and elsewhere in 
Western Africa. ‘This 
ape-like type in the Ugan- 
da Protectorate andinthe 
adjoining districts of the 
Kongo Free State is rep- 
resented by a sort of pa- 
riah tribe called the Ba- 
nande. ‘These ape-like 
people are not definitely 
organized into a tribe by 
themselves, but hang 
about the fringe of other 
communities. They 
speak the languages or 
dialects of the better- 
looking people who are 
nearest to them, butas a 
rule they use the Lu-kon- 
jo dialect, an extremely 
archaic Bantu language. 
Some of these ape-like 
men have skins of a dirty 
. The head-hair is black and thick; 

whiskers are fairly abundant. The 
eyes are deep-set, and the overhung brow ridge is ex- 
tremely marked. ‘The upper lip is long, and neither of the 
lips are so much everted as in the ordinary negro. The body is 
covered nearly all over by a fine yellowish down, not apparent 
at any great distance, but tending to accentuate the yellow ap- 
pearance of.the skin. There is great prognathism, and the chin 
is weak and retreating. These people do not circumcize, and 
they appear to be rather stupid, timid, and unintelligent. They 
live in very rude habitations of boughs and leaves, and spend 























AN APE-LIKE TYPE OF PYGMY. 


yellowish-brown. 
beard, moustache, and 
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their time chiefly hunting and trapping small mammals, 
also live a good deal on honey and bee-grubs. 


They 
It would seem, 
however, on the western flanks of Ruwenzori, and in the forests 
northwest of the Semliki River, as tho superior races had occu- 
pied the country once given over to the ape-like type, and had 
mixed with this inferior people, so that the ape-like physiognomy 
may crop out again and again in races whose average numbers 
exhibit a higher type of feature and figure. It is so amongst the 
Ba-konjo, Ba-amba, and Ba-mbuba, which are not tribes of ape- 
like appearance, but which produce from time to time reversion- 
ary types in the midst of 
a population of later de- 
sign. A peculiarity of 
these reversionary forms 








is usually the dispropor- 
tionately short legs, 
Ape-like types also crop 
up in the 
amongst the wild say- 
ages inhabiting the 
Western flanks of Mount 
Elgon, a huge extinct 
volcano in the Eastern 
half of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate.” 


same way 





Ape-like 


characteris- 





tics are also shown by 
the curious dwarf or pyg- 
my tribes of the Kongo, 
once supposed to be 


mythical. These dimin- 











utive negroes are 4 feet 





agen : 7 inches in height for the 
A LOW TYPE OF NEGRO FROM ANKOLE. : 

men, and only 4 feet 2 
inches for the women. Of them Sir Harry says: 


lhe demeanor and actions of the litthe Kongo dwarfs at the 
present day remind one over and over again of the traits attrib- 
uted to the brownies and goblins of our fairy stories. Their re- 
markable power of becoming invisible by adroit hiding in herb- 
age and behind rocks, their probable habits in sterile or open 
countries of making their homes in holes and caverns, their mis- 
chievousness and their prankish good-nature, all seem to suggest 
that it was some race like this which inspired most of the stories 
of Teuton and Celt regarding a dwarfish people of quasi-super- 
natural attributes. ‘The dwarfs of the Kongo forest can be good 
or bad neighbors to the black people, according to the treatment 
they receive. If their eltish depredations on the banana groves 
or their occasional thefts of tobacco or maize are condoned, or 
even if they are conciliated by small gifts of such food being left 
exposed where it can be easily taken, they will in return leave 
behind them in their nightly visitations gifts of meats and prod- 
ucts of the chase, such as skins or ivory. I have been informed 
by some of the forest negroes that the dwarfs will occasionally 
steal their children, and put in their places pygmy babies of ape- 
like appearance—changelings, in fact, bringing up the children 
they have stolen in the dwarf tribe.” 


The pygmies, we are told, live entirely by hunting, altho they 
willeat wild honey. 


y. They live separately in tiny huts about four 
feet high, even the children being put into separate quarters as 
soon as they leave the breast. ‘They are very shy, and informa- 
tion about them is difficult to obtain. 
truly elfish. Among their ape-like characteristics are the ‘ toed- 
in” feet and the soft brownish downen the body. In many re- 
spects, however, tho physically nearer the apes, the dwarfs are 
further advanced than other and larger negroes. Says Sir 
Harry: 


“They are admirable mimics. They learn languages easily, 
tho they speak them with a defective pronunciation. ‘The little 
dwarf women readily attach themselves to negroes of the big 
races, and make affectionate and dutiful wives. When Captain 
(now General Sir Frederic) Lugard journeyed through the Semliki 
forests, at the time when he was organizing the future protecto- 
rate of Uganda, the Sudanese soldiers by whom he was accom- 


‘Their songs and antics are 
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panied brought away with them several dwarf women, whom 
they married. It used to be an amusing sight to see husband 
and wife together, the husband perhaps six feet in stature and 
broad in proportion, and the little wife four feet only, and dispro- 
portionately broad. The dwarfs seldom wear anything in the 
way of ornament, and go about in 
their forests quite naked; but 
when in contact with negroes who 
wear acertain amount of clothing, 
the dwarf will put on an apron of 
leaves or bark-cloth sufficient to 
serve the purposes of decency. 
Their ears are not pierced. The 
only esthetic adornment which 
they appear to adopt is the pierc- 
ing of two holes in the upper lip. 
- . . Into the punctures they in- 
sert flowers, teeth, or porcupines’ 
quills. . 

“It is possible there still exist 























at the present day traces of -Afri- 
can dwarf races in the 1egro pop- 
ulation of the West Indies. This 
at any rate was the case forty or fifty years ago. There is a 
tradition to the effect that amongst the slaves shipped from the 
Kongo regions at the end of the eighteenth century were speci- 
mens of dwarf races from the far interior. In Trinidad and some 
of the southern islands of the West Indies these little people re- 
mained for atime distinct from the other slaves, and people of 
my acquaintance still living have seen and spoken to them. 
‘They were recognized at the time as being quite distinct from 
the ordinary negro type, and were generally known as the 
‘Kongo dwarfs.’ ” 





A KONGO PYGMY. 





EVOLUTION BY EXPLOSION. 


N interesting suggestion toward a modification of the theory 
of evolution is made in the Revue Sctentifigue (December 
28) by Hugode Vries. According to this author’s views devel- 
epment has not been steady and gradual, but has taken place 
in short periods of very rapid variation separated by long periods 
of rest during which each species has remained immutable. As 
these rest periods are very long compared with the periods of 
change, the great mass of animals and plants at any one time 
will not be subject to mutation. M. de Vriés believes that this 
view is upheld by observed facts and that it removes all remain- 
ing objections to the development theory as generally held. He 
begins with the assertion that the common origin of animal and 
vegetable species is the sole possible explanation of the many 
relationships that connect organisms. The only remaining ob- 
jection to the development theory that is at all valid is, he says, 
the apparent immutability of present species. Dogs have been 
dogs and horses horses as long as we have record, and the plea 
that alteration is taking place very slowly is met with the reply 
that zero still remains zero, even if we multiply it by a million. 
A regular alteration that remains imperceptible in a thousand 
years is unlikely ever to become perceptible. The weak point of 
the theory, according to M. de Vriés, is that the transformation 
is assumed to be gradual; Darwin himself, so we are told, fully 
recognized this. But the writer thinks that this point is not nec- 
essary tothe theory. He says: 


“If we relieve the variation theory of the hypothesis of slow 
transformation, species will appear as the invariable units re- 
quired by the facts. Every species has its beginning and its 
end, and behaves like an individual; it is born, has a brief pe- 
riod of youth, and takes its place as an adult by.the side of its 
elders ; after a longer or shorter life it disappears entirely. 

“We can push the comparison further yet by considering 
groups of related species. A very well-known group of this sort 
is that of the roses, whose wild varieties, in number more than 
ene hundred, resemble each other so closely that only experts 
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can distinguish them. . Groups of this kind. . 
most frequently among insects. 

“Stanfuss, whose experiments on heredity in butterflies have 
thrown so bright a light on these questions, makes use in this 
case of the expression ‘transformation by explosion.’ ‘The rich- 
ness in varieties looks to him like the result of an explosion ; it is 
as if an original species had been shattered into hundreds and 
thousands of parts, many of which had disappeared, while those 
that remain have formed new species. In many species the dif- 
ferences between different varieties are too great to be thus ex- 
plained, but for certain groups Stanfuss’s idea does not seem 
to be open to serious objection.” 


are found 


According to the author, then, there are periods of sudden 
transformation when a species splits up into countless varieties. 
Through the action of natural selection, the fittest of these sur- 
vive and aftera brief period of development become separate 
species. Later, each of these undergoes an explosive transfor- 
mation in the same way, He says: 

“These periods of transformation or mutation are the periods 
during which new spectes are formed; from what we learn from 
geology they must have been generally short and separated by 
long intervals, during which types persisted without modifica- 
tion in complete invariability. Thus periods of immutability 
alternate with short periods of mutation, and according to the 
conditions of life at the moment of these latter, the new forms 
are more or less numerous, more or less divergent, and more or 
less progressive. 

“This conception enables us to reproduce the genealogical tree 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms in its entirety . . ., altho 
it is only a hypothetical representation. The successive explo- 
sions took place at epochs long past, and it is impossible to know 
their circumstances by direct observation ; only comparative and 
systematic investigations can give us an idea of them.” 

But altho most modern species are in their stage of immuta- 
bility, we may be able, here and there, to catch one in its brief 
“explosive” period of mutation, ‘The author thinks he has dis- 
covered one of these in the plant G:no/hera Lamarckiana, which, 
he says, gives rise yearly to new varieties, and is “evidently in 
a transformation period.” After enumerating some of its re- 
cently formed varieties, he is of the opinion that we have here 
not a mere chaos of new forms. They are very slightly different 
one from another, and form an “explosion group,” with all the 
peculiarities that attach thereto. ‘The writer believes that we 
have here evolution not only in actual but in visible progress. 
If evolution has taken place spasmodically in this way through- 
out the whole organic world, he thinks, the objection on the score 
of the great time required falls to the ground, since the greatest 
possible changes may have taken place in the course of a rela- 
tively short period of “explosive” mutation. He estimates that 
in the development of an ordinary plant the mutation periods 
have been separated by rest-periods of at least 4,000 years, since 
certain European plant-species have certainly remained un- 
changed during this length of time, as shown by the specimens 
found in Egyptian tombs. If we accept Lord Kelvin’s estimate 
of 24,000,000 years for the duration of life on the earth, this would 
make the number of mutation periods 6,000, which M, de Vriés 
believes to be as near as we can get to the facts with our present 
knowledge. — 7rans/ation made for THE LirERARY DiIGEs?. 


Advantages of Shoddy.—Shoddy, or fiber remanufac- 
tured of shredded woolen rags, is usually thought of as a fraud 
ulent substitute for new wool, and the very name has thus be- 
come a by-word ; but we are assured by 7he Jeati/e Record that 
its use is quite legitimate. In the same breath, however, this 
paper protests against the passage by Congress of a bill requir- 
ing all goods containing shoady to bear a tag relating the fact. 
It says, editorially : 

“If this bill shall go into effect, some of the wearers of very 
fine clothes will learn, probably for the first time, that shoddy is 
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a useful article to perfectly honest manufacturers who make su- 
perior goods. Shoddy has a much worse reputation than it de- 
serves. It came into disrepute during the war, because some of 
the contractors for army clothing misused it. Shoddy stands for 
a certain useful commodity rescued from waste; in other words, 
wealth saved to the community. A man who buysa heavy over- 
coat for eight dollars does not expect to have it made of nothing 
but long-staple wool. For alow price he gets a warm garment 
compounded of wool, cotton, and shoddy, and actually, as a 
matter of fact, he is under great obligation to the manufacturer 
whose ingenuity devised a mixture which will keep the wearer 
comfortable at very low cost. To tag that garment, and an- 
nounce the presence of shoddy, will help nobody. If use of 
shoddy should be forbidden, the price of all-wool overcoats would 
be much higher and poor men would have no overcoats. ‘The 
real purpose of the bill referred to is to tickle the wool-growers 
with the notion that the people will refuse to take shoddy goods 
and will insist upon pure wool. We are confident that it will 
have no such result. It will either put a stigma upon the poor 
man’s garment, or it will force the manufacturer to substitute 
cotton for shoddy. And, by the way, we should like to ask 
why, if the presence of shoddy in cloth is to be proclaimed upon 
a tag, the presence of cotton should be still concealed? In truth, 
the bill is of no real worth to anybody.” 


OUR BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP WITH THE APES. 


HE recently devised biological tests of blood have given a 

new significance to the term “ blood-relationship.” As noted 
lately in these columns, Dr, Friedenthal and others believe that 
tests of this kind have established a probability of our cousin- 
ship with the apes, since transfusion of human blood, which is 
harmless with them, is always injurious to other animals, oper- 
ating by dissolution of the blood corpuscles. But it has been 
found that the serum of an animal may be immunized against 
human blood by appropriate treatment, and it is then called “ hu- 
man anti-serum.” Such serum, when mixed with human blood, 
produces a precipitate. Dr, A. S. F. Griinbaum, lecturer at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, announces in 7ze Lancet (London, 
January 18) that “human anti-serum” produces precisely the 
same precipitate with the blood of the apes. He writes: 


“Other observers have already pointed out that ‘human anti- 
serum’ precipitates the lower monkeys’ blood to a slight extent. 
Adopting the general mode of application of the test, I find that 
‘human anti-serum’ gives a precipitate with all three species of 
anthropoid apes already named, and to me this precipitate is 
practically indistinguishable from that obtained with human 
blood either in quality or quantity. Occasionally it seemed that 
the blood of the orang gave a more gelatinous precipitate as com- 
pared with the granular precipitate of the other bloods, but this 
may have been due to accidental circumstances. ‘The granular 
precipitates from other bloods are also liable to become sticky 
when shaken up. But it is not only by the action of ‘human 
anti-serum’ on anthropoid blood that this close relationship of 
the various bloods may be demonstrated. I have prepared go- 
rilla, orang, and chimpanzee anti-serum. ‘Tested in the way 
described they all react, not only with their own blood but with 
each of the others, amd also with human blood. Here again, in 
the absence of definite standards, I am unable to assert fhat 
there is any difference of reaction amongst the many combina- 
tions of anti-serum and blood which can be made with the four 
above-mentioned bloods and sera.” 


There is thus certainly a strong resemblance between man’s 
blood and ape's blood, and so, in one sense at least, a ‘‘ blood- 
relationship.” 





** Absolute”? Vaccination.—‘It has been claimed and, 
I think, rightly,” says Arthur Maude, in 7he F/osfita/ (Febru- 
ary 1), “that every doctor at least should be ‘absolutely’ vacci- 
nated as recommended by Warlomont. This condition is pro- 
duced by revaccination again and again as soon as the effect of 
one vaccination has disappeared. Recently the writer inquired 
of his fellow guests at a large medical dinner how many had 
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been ‘absolutely vaccinated’ ; very few had even heard the term 
—none had practised it. ‘he writer’s personal experience is 
thus: he was supposed to have been vaccinated in infancy, was 
revaccinated at eight years old with pronounced results, revacci- 
nated at 17, and again at 24 with marked result. In 1892 some 
one had proposed the theory that vaccination was a prophylactic 
against influenza; determined to carry this to its logical conclu- 
sion, the writer revaccinated himself four times at intervals of a 
month with decreasing results, eventually with no reaction; 
since then he has regularly vaccinated himself every few months 
with absolutely no effect, tho the lymph has been in all cases 
above suspicion, This, I think, is the way for a doctor to be 
vaccinated, and after two applications it causes no inconvenience 
at all.” 


Permanent Sources of Radiation.—The so-called ra- 

dio-active substances, which continue indefinitely to give off radi- 
ation without apparent stimulation, have been mentioned from 
time to time in these columns. From one of these, the substance 
radium, the emanations are so powerful that it can not be carried 
in the pocket without danger of serious “burns” like those due 
tothe a-rays. Says /he Llectrical World and Engineer (jan- 
uary II), in noting this: ‘A constant source of Roentgen rays so 
powerful that it should be carried in a lead tube to avoid danger 
of burns, is a bit startling to say the least, and while its visible 
radiation was not strong, its extraordinary properties are enough 
to set one thinking strenuously. In point of fact, neither radium 
nor its ally, the so-called polonium, can be yet considered as a 
chemical element in good and regular standing. ‘Their chemical 
status is not fairly determined, but whether they prove to be ele- 
ments in the ordinary sense or allotropic modifications of better- 
known substances, their behavior is truly most remarkable. 
The real nature of the radiation is, of course, involved in the same 
mystery that surrounds the Roentgen ray. In spite of the very 
large and valuable body of work that has been done upon this sub- 
ject, the ultimate nature of the phenomena is still very far froma 
satisfactory explanation, since several hypotheses meet the facts 
fairly well, and no one of them can be verified without involving 
still further hypotheses as part of the argument. But the be- 
havior of radium opens a beautiful vista of possibilities. What 
would happen in the art of illumination if some one should hit 
upon a luminous point fifty times as brilliant and permanent as 
the ordinary calcium sulphide variety? If one had only to ex- 
pose the light-giving body to sunlight or bright daylight fora 
few hours to obtain storage of energy for the evening, how the 
electrical arts would get shaken up!” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“EXPERIMENTS with the submerged bell,as a means of signaling for 
marine purposes have been going on some time, and it is said that the idea 
has been greatly improved since the first tests several months ago,” says 
The Scientific American. “An 800-pound bell suspended from the barge 
Sea Bell was struck with a force only equal to a 1-foot fall of a 50-pound 
pile-driver, and the vibrations made were clearly noticeable on board of 
the Jvernéa, which was in another part of the harbor about a mile away. 
The clearness of the signals was most startling, and a number of those 
present could hardly be convinced that the vibrations of a bell rung a mile 
away could pierce the thick skin of the steamer and make themselves 
manifest with such remarkable distinctness. The sounds were noticed by 
the men on other boats in the harbor who were unacquainted with the 
cause. This system is the joint invention of the deceased Elisha Gray and 
Arthur J. Mundy, of Boston, Mass.” 


“THE work of raising the Great Monolith at Stonehenge, England, has 
enabled archeologists to form a more reliable estimate regarding the 
epoch in which these druidical monuments were erected,” savs /he Scizen- 
tific American, “There has hitherto been much controversy on this point, 
certain authorities clinging to the assertion that it was built in Roman 
times, while others contend that it was erected during the bronze period. 
While making excavations round the monolith for the concrete bedding, a 
large number of neolithic stone implements were unearthed that show 
every sign of having been used tocut and square the stones. They all bore 
marks of hard working, and when of no further use for cutting, the stones 
had been apparently thrown aside and afterward used to make a bedding 
to support the uprights. Experts therefore now entertain little doubt that 
Stonehenge was built in the neolithic age, for had it been built in the 
bronze or iron age, bronze or iron tools would have been used. Altho lead- 
ing authorities do not quite agree as to the actual date of the introduction 
of bronze into Britain, it is generally conceded to have been about 1,500 B.C. 
It is consequently apparent that Stonehenge must have been constructed 
at some period considerably previous to that date.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC DEFENSE OF 
GAMBLING. 


iegp one eogamaiene surprise has been aroused by the fact that 

the Pittsburg Odserver (Rom. Cath.) has editorially come 
to the defense of President Charles M. Schwab, of the Steel 
Corporation, the reports of whose gambling exploits at Monte 
Carlo have already been noted in our pages (see THE LITERARY 


Dicest, January 25). 7he Odserver says: 


“A great outcry has been raised over the fact that when Mr. 
Charles Schwab, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, was recently in Monte Carlo he went to the gambling-halls, 
as almost all other visitors do, and staked some money on the 
games, winning and losing various amounts. 

‘Lest Catholics themselves should get a false conscience from 
this Protestant clamor, 74e Observer thinks proper to state that 
there is nothing essentially evil in taking part in any game of 
chance, that Mr. Schwab did not exceed in his ventures the 
amount of money that he could afford to spend for his amuse- 
ment, and that it is not against the civil law in Monte Carlo to 
play those gambling games. 

“When there is no cheating at a game of chance, when the 
players can afford to risk the stakes, when they do not lose their 
temper and grow angry, when they do not waste time that be- 
longs to some duty, and when in no other way do they offend 
against justice or charity, under what commandment do they 
commit amoral wrong? There is nothing sinful in chance, since 
the eleven apostles chose a successor to Judas by lot. ‘There is 
nothing wrong in making an agreement to let chance decide who 
shall have a stake. ; 

“The to-do that has been made of his play is only an outecrop- 
ping of the latent Puritanism that wants to make the straight 
and narrow way a good deal straighter and narrower than it is.” 


In somewhat similar vein, 7e American Jsraelite (Cincin- 


Nati) says: 


“The next time Mr. Charles Schwab indulges in a little quiet 
gambling he will probably hire a private room. ‘The publicity 
of his Monte Carlo experience has given him a notoriety whieh 
even the American multimillionaire may not regard as desirable 
fame. However, he can congratulate himself upon having given 
both pulpit and secular homilists an opportunity to indulge in 
their favorite occupation of condemning the sins they are not in- 
‘clined to, or rather which are beyond their means. Mr. Schwab 
has not set.a good example, but as he and a few others like him 
have done some things much worse without arousing the ire of 
the truly good, the indignation over his gambling at cards seems 
somewhat superfluous. As a directing genius in trusts that 
grind the face of the nation there is very little said of him by 
pulpit and press. <A big noise over little sins may serve to dis- 

ract attention from big ones.” 


That these views, however, are highly offensive to the religious 
sentiment of others is shown by the comments which 74e Od- 
The 


Watchman (Bapt.) compares the logic of the Pittsburg paper 


server's apology for Mr. Schwab has called forth, Soston 
to that of the Jesuits, who “have been charged with a corre- 
spondingly diplomatic method of readjusting their standards of 
moral requirement to the exigencies of the situation,”—the de- 
duction obviously implied being that Mr. Schwab’s Roman 
Catholic beliefs and benefactions are responsible for this defense. 
The Advance (Chicago, Cong.) says: 


“Like many another man he thought his private vices did not 
concern the public; that what he did out of business hours did 
not count; but he found it did count; the wild oats took root 
very quickly, and he will come home to find his reputation and 
public confidence in him gone. 

“What guaranty can the holders of the stock of the great cor 
poration of which Mr. Schwab is president have that their hold- 
ings are safe? None atall. Here is a moral delinquency that» 
is openly scandalous, 

“We have had held up to young men business success as the 
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great thing to be obtained, this is the prize of life; this fall of 
Mr. Schwab shows very plainly that that prize, without a sterl- 
ing moral character, is worthless.” 

Collier's Weekly (New York) declares that 7he Observer's 
point of view is not a new one, and that it is logically sound, It 
goes on to say: 

“But practical moralists have hesitated about publishing it 
because the distinction it creates is a little too fine for the aver- 
age mind. It is good logic but risky ethics. No one complains 
very bitterly about Mr. Schwab’s gambling because of the harm 
it does Mr. Schwab. He is rich enough to afford it and cool 
enough to keep his temper. But he has been very justly criti- 
cized for public gambling because of the example his position 
gives to men who are not rich and level-headed.” 


CANON GORE AND THE ANTI-RITUALISTS. 


| some weeks the Church of England has been in some- 
thing of a turmoil over the contested appointment of Canon 
At 


one time it seemed likely that his enemies would succeed in pre- 


Gore, of Westminster Abbey, as the Bishop of Worcester. 


venting his acceptance of the bishopric, for they obtained a man- 
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Henry VIII. 
time of 


At the 
writing, 
therefore, it seems probable 
crated without further delay. 


that Canon Gore will be conse- 
Or, to quote the words of 7he 
ultra-Protestant 


Rock (London), the 


paper that has led the 
crusade against him, there is grave fear “that the attempts 
to prevent his consecration will be futile, and that the author 
of the pernicious teaching in ‘Lux Mundi’ about our Lord’s 
fallibility, and the ex-member of the ‘ English Church Union,’ 
the ‘Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,’ and of other 
Romanizing societies, will eventually become a bishop.” 
Bishop-making in the English Church, as the London 7ad/et 
(Rom. Cath.) observes, is as a rule “a very simple and plain- 
sailing process, and has all the smooth working of a mandate to 
be obeyed and a foregone conclusion to be accepted.” As soon 
as a see is vacant, the Prime Minister advises the crown to ap- 
The 


crown thereupon forwards this nomination to the chapter con- 


point a new bishop, making a certain specific nomination. 


cerned, and with it the congé d’elire, or permission to hold an 
election, behind which stands the portentous statute of royal su- 
premacy requiring the chapter to “elect” the person named and 
“no other.” In the case of Canon Gore, the customary prece- 
dents were all duly complied with, and a day was set for his 


consecration by the Archbishop of Canterbury. But a part of 
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the ancient procedure, preserved from the legislation of past 
centuries, requires that the archbishop, or his vicar-general, in 
holding the confirmation, shall summon all and sundry who may 
have any objections to come forward and state them. ‘This was 
just the opportunity desired by Canon Gore’s opponents, who 
appeared in their strength on the day of the confirmation, headed 
by the notorious anti-ritualist, John Kensit. ‘The public cere- 
mony was interrupted by a number of “objectors,” and when the 
vicar-general refused to consider their objections, a great uproar 
arose. According to The Rock : 

“A number of persons in the body of the hall rose at the con- 
clusion of the vicar-general’s statement, and several of them, 
speaking at the same time, claimed to be heard. Mr. Kensit 
wished to know how the vicar-general, having called upon op- 
posers to come forward, could give a decision without hearing 
them, and he asked whether it was an attempt to stifle public 
opinion. This question was greeted with cheers and groans 
from the back of the hall, whereupon Mr. Kensit asked the vwicar- 
general to call for order, remarking that people ought to know 
how to conduct themselves even if they were Ritualists. Con- 
tinuing, he said he had been asked to come forward and state 
what his Objections were, and he therefore claimed the right— 
even against the vicar-general’s ruling he intended to insist upon 
his right as a layman and a free-born Englishman—to enter his 
protest against such a dangerous man as Canon Gore. Aftera 
sharp discussion Mr. Kensit responded to the vicar-general’s ap- 
peal to him to obey the order of the court. Then followed Colonel 
Whale, Mr. J. H. Fullerton, Mr. Wiseman, all coming under the 
same ruling, to which the last-named resisted up to the point of 
‘technical ejection.’ ‘There were loud cries of ‘farce’ and 
‘fraud,’ in which Colonel Whale’s vigorous voice could be heard. 

“Further disturbance arose as those present slowly dispersed, 
Mr. Kensit and his followers entering into arguments with those 
who were opposed tothem. Outside the hall a large crowd col- 
lected, and Mr. Kensit distributed printed copies of his objec- 
tions. He and others were proceeding to address the crowd 
when the police interfered and ordered them to move on. Even- 
tually Mr. Kensit and his supporters made their way to a side 
street, and essayed to hold a meeting. A hymn having been 
sung, Mr. Kensit proceeded to address the crowd, when the po- 
lice again interfered and threatened to take him into custody 
unless he moved on, alleging that he and his followers were 
blocking up the whole of the road. Mr. Kensit, Jr., declared that 
they were causing no obstruction, and that the police officers 
were acting illegally. After some little delay the crowd moved 
to one side of the thoroughfare, and Mr. Kensit briefly addressed 
them. He said they had been to the Church House to object to 
the election as a bishop of a man who was nothing more nor less 
than a Romanist. If Canon Gore were an honest Romanist and 
liked to go over to the Church of Rome, none of them would in- 
terfere with him. An attempt was being made to bring into the 
Protestant Church the Mass and the Confessional. Other speak- 
ers addressed the assemblage, and the crowd shortly afterward 
dispersed,” 





In view of this disturbance and of the mandamus which the 
objectors subsequently obtained, Canon Gore refused to present 
himself.for consecration, in spite of the fact that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is said to have been willing and even anxious to 
proceed with the consecration. His conduct in the matter draws 
a tribute of praise from the London /7/o/, which declares that 
“the warmest thanks of all who dislike to see what ought to be 
asolemn ceremony treated as a farce are due to Canon Gore for 
his determination not [at that time] to be consecrated.” 

Commenting on the whole incident, 7ze Church Review (Lon- 
don) expresses the hope that regulations may be adopted in the 
near future which will make such occurrences as that described 
impossible. Zhe Christian Commonwealth (London, Noncon- 
formist) says: 

“It is evident, we should say, to any thoughtful observer that 
this kind of protest is not calculated to promote Protestantism. 
A little study of the related interests and connected issues ought 
to convince unprejudiced minds that the persecution of Dr. Gore, 
as many sympathizers with that new prelate will interpret the 
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demonstration to be, must tend rather to advance the Popish tide 
than to retard it. For the prerogative of preferment can not be 
at one and the same time vested in the royal will and controlled 
by the people. . . . The present position of the Anglican Church 
is the heritage of the imperfect Protestant Reformation, which 
was vitiated, because it merely substituted the King’s authority 
for the Pope’s, and was also incomplete because its theology did 
not go back to the New Testament, to the apostles, and to 
Christ, but only to the Fathers and the subapostolic doctrines,” 
When Canon Gore’s consecration does take place, remarks the 
New York Ov7¢/oek, it will add to the Bench of Bishops a fore- 
most figure among Anglican churchmen. ‘The same paper adds; 


“Whether men agree with him or differ from him, all unite in 
having high respect for his unswerving honesty as well as for 
his preeminent scholarship. It has even been said that no man 
in late years has influenced the religious life of England, as 
lived by university men, more than has the Bishop-designate of 
Worcester. It remains to be seen, however, whether his powers 
as an administrator and a prelate are on a par with hts rare 
intellectual gifts.” 





THE MESSAGE OF ORTHODOX RELIGION TO 
OUR AGE. 
AS orthodox religion a message to our age? This query 
was raised in an article that appeared in THE LIrERAR¥ 
DiceEst not long ago, and has been the subject of discussion in 
several of the religious papers. Two of these papers, 7/e Lu- 
theran and The Presbyterian (both of Philadelphia), resent the 
form of the question and answer it with an emphatic affirmative. 
“Orthodox religion,” says The Presbyterian, “is sending its 
good news of salvation through a crucified Redeemer to earth’s 
remotest bounds with a force and fulness never before known, 
or, at least, since apostolic times.” It continues: 


or 


rhere has arisen a class of preachers, who are proclaiming a 
social gospel, a scientific gospel, a literary gospel, a reformatory 
gospel. The cry appears to be, Anything to get rid of the Old 
Gospel, which ‘the orthodox religion’ upholds and preaches. 
All kinds of political reforms are initiated; critical theories in 
theology are ventilated; the newest industrial formations are 
given currency; and the thought and effort are centered upon 
the material, intellectual, and moral improvement of earth, It 
is no wonder that in the enthusiasm kindled over these and other 
efforts for human amelioration, there is considerable diversion 
from ‘the orthodox religion,’ but it has a staying and conquering 
power, and it will always have myriads in this and the oncom- 
ing ages to heed its teachings as a message from God and His 
Son, Jesus Christ. It would be a magnificent thing if all would 
turn away from the syren voices which lure away from the Old 
Gospel of salvation through personal repentance of sin, faith in 
Christ as the only Redeemer of mankind and holy living, or 
through a renovated soul and life by the transforming grace of 
the Holy Ghost ; but where any prefer to pass it by as of no ac- 
count at such a time as this, the responsibility rests with them, 
not with those who press it upon the mind and heart of old and 
young. A conceited age may think it has a different message 
than that which the Son of God has given it, but the Christian 
religion, which has done so much for all classes and conditions in 
the past, will ever vindicate its right to exist, and will work out 
the purposes for which God gave it until latest periods.” 


The comment made by 7ke Lutheran is in part as follows: 


“Orthodox religion has the message that Jonah bore to the 
people of Nineveh. It has the message that came from God’s 
mouth to Adam and Eve after the Fall in Eden. It has the 
message that Abraham and Lot received in connection with the 
burning of Sodom. It has the message that Noah was ordained 
to promulgate to all the people of his generation. It has the 
message that Isaiah announced to the princes and politicians in 
the palace at Jerusalem. It has the message that Elijah forced 
on Ahab. It has the message that Hosea and Amos and Joel 


pronounced upon the luxurious and pleasure-loving in Samaria 
and Judah. Orthodox religion has the message that John the 
Baptist unfolded to the soldiers assembled round about him on 
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the banks of the Jordan, and to Herod who was living unlawfully 
with his brother’s wife. It has the message that Christ an- 
nounced tothe Pharisees who sat in Moses’s seat and that he bore 
to Jerusalem with sorrow in his heart and tearsin hiseyes. This 
is the message of orthodox religion. And this is the message 
which the world to-day, like the world of old, is unwilling to 
hear.” 


The Christian Register (Boston, Unit:) answers the question 
more guardedly, declaring that “two things quite unlike each 
other are included in the pkrase ‘orthodox religion.’ ” 
further : 


It says 


“If two charges were made after this fashion, orthodoxy has 
no message, and religion has no message, we should see at once 
that two very unlike things were stated. ‘There are very few 
who would affirm that religion has no message to the twentieth 
century. Indeed, there are not many who would not hold such 
a statement to be absurd. But, if one should say, ‘orthodoxy 
has-no message, as orthodoxy,’ many would assent,—many even 
who are members of so-called orthodox churches. ‘Orthodoxy’ 
is one of those degenerate words whieh has lost its original 
meaning. It no longer means right doctrine, but a peculiar kind 
of doctrine which is claimed to be right. Some of the doctrines 
which take shelter under that name even Presbyterians now 
admit are not right. The full perverted meaning of the word 
‘orthodoxy’ in our time is, ‘I am right, and you are wrong.’ 
This meaning the intelligence of the world has condemned, and 
to this meaning, including trials for heresy, excommunication, 
non-fellowship for heretics like Universalists and Unitarians, 
the intelligence of the churches no longer consents.” 





IS THE NUMBER OF MINISTERIAL STUDENTS 
DECREASING? 


HIS question, which was discussed in our pages October 19 
and November 2, has created alarm in the ranks of several 
ef the leading religious denominations of the country and has 
resulted in a general investigation—a taking of stock. With a 
view to ascertaining the exact conditions which obtain among 
the Baptists, Ze Standard (Chicago, January 18), the leading 
organ of the West, recently addressed a personal letter to each 
of the theological schools operated by the Baptists. As a result 
of this investigation of the fountain-heads, 7he Standard finds 
that the decrease in the number of theological students is not 
only real, but widespread. The distinguished president of 
Rochester Theological Seminary (New York) confesses: 

“With the most of my brethren who are engaged in instruction 
I have my fears for the future. What I hear from other semi- 
naries of our own and of other Christian denominations compels 
me to believe that the proportion of graduates who enter the 
ministry is still diminishing, and that those who do choose that 
calling are not in general of as high a grade, either intellectually 
or morally, as was the case forty or fifty years ago.” 

Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, of Newton Theological Institution ( near 
Boston), has evidently gone carefully into the consideration of 
the matter. He says: 

“Government statistics for the last quarter of a century show 
an actual increase of attendance at theological seminaries of 
about 53 percent. But this has not kept pace with the growth 
of population nor with that of other professional schools. Within 
the same period the number of recorded theological students has 
fallen from 120 to 114 per million people, while the proportion of 
law students (always less in number than those of theology up 
to 1895) has risen from 61 to 163, and of medicine from 196 to 
327. During the last year of the century theology lost 252 stu- 
dents, while law gained 642 and medicine 1, 435.” 

The largest theological seminary in the United States is in the 
South, namely, the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Louisville. Prof. John R. Sampey, of this institution, writes as 
follows: 


“TI note that there are complaints, both in Great Britain and 
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in our own country, of a decrease in the number of young men 
entering the Christian ministry. If there is a falling-off among. 
Southern Baptists it is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 
The attendance in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
has been slightly reduced by a diminution of the financial aid to 
students and by a more persistent effort to get all our young 
men to take a college course.” 

Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, declares emphatically that “the churches are not 
sending men into the ministry,” adding that “the colleges are 
not bringing the claims of the ministry to bear upon their stu- 
dents, and well-to-do Christians are not anxious that their sons. 
*’ And Prof. Ernest D. Burton, of the 
same institution, says that his impression is that “the men who 


should become ministers.’ 


are now pursuing a theological course intending to enter the 
Baptist ministry are fewer in number relatively to the number 
of churches to be supplied, rank somewhat higher in ability, and 
are receiving a somewhat more thorough preparation for the 
work of the ministry than the men who were in the seminaries 
twenty years ago.” 

Perhaps the most satisfactory summing up of the situation is. 
that given in the letter of Prof. Ira M. Price, secretary of the 


Theological Faculties Union of Chicago. He writes as follows: 


“The decrease in the number of students for the ministry im 
some of our institutions of learning is a fact. In others, by far 
the greater majority, there is an increase over the attendance 
ten years ago. Careful examination by Dr. Little, of Evanston, 
of the statistics of all theological schools show (1) that there is 
no decrease in the number of college graduates studying theol- 
ogy; (2) that there is no decrease in the number of students in 
theological seminaries generally. But these facts demand expla- 
nation: (1) The disproportion between the number studying 
theology and the number studying medicine and law; (2) the 
decrease in attendance in some of the ablest theological schools 
of the country; (3) the small number of students furnished to 
the theological seminaries by the great colleges; (4) the number 
entering the ministry that do not attend any theological semi- 
nary.” 


The Standard, in discussing editorially the reasons that have 
led to a decrease in ministerial students, names what it regards 
as three fundamental causes of the deficiency and suggests ap- 
propriate remedies. We quote from the issue of February 1: 


““(1) A cause: The minister has lost his old adjustment to the 
church and the community as a recognized authority and leader, 
and has not found a new adjustment that gives free play to his 
powers. Ina dozen ways the minister is made to feel that he is 
dependent on the personal whims, the ignorant or thoughtless 
criticisms, the financial generosity or fickleness, of some who are 
prominent in church circles; and in the community at large he 
finds that these conditions are a handicap to him in winning and 
holding whatever position as a man among men he may deserve. 
The remedy: Let the church by study of the Scripture and by 
reflection on the true nature of the minister’s work gain a new 
sense of its dignity. Let the pastor discreetly insist upon the 
rights that belong to manhood—the right to be dealt with 
squarely, the right to hear and to tell the truth in love when nec- 
essary, the right to receive fair and promptly paid remuneration 
for his services, the right to think for himself, the right to con- 
demn sin; and it will be understood that we have no patience 
with the pastor who abuses these rights to the detriment of the 
eause for which the church stands. 

““(2) Acause: The deplorably low standards of intellectual 
industry that still prevail in some of our theological schools not- 
withstanding the high attainments of the teachers. ... It is a 
distinct descent from the class-room of a good college to that of 
the seminary, not because the teaching is less accurate, but be- 
cause the discipline is less strenuous and the intellectual ambi- 
tion less keen. . . . The remedy: Require theological students 
to follow the methods and attain the results that are expected in 
the best colleges, and so raise the student standard. ...... 

““(3) Acause: The claims of the ministry upon the brightest 
and ablest young men are not adequately presented to students 
at the age when they are deciding the question of life-work. 
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That period is approximately the first three years of college life. 
Many, of course, decide earlier; few decide later. A remedy: 
Let us have our wisest and keenest and most tactful and genial 
men as pastors of the churches in college towns. No matter 
whether the church is a little one or a big one: a ‘ mission’ 
church ora prominentone. Let the pastor devote himself largely 
to the boys, for the general culture of their spiritual life and also 
to recruit the ranks of students for the ministry.” 


**“MORMONISM AND PURITY’—A METHODIST 
VIEW. 


See announcement that the missionaries of the Mormon 

Church are conducting a more than usually active cam- 
paign in the Western States and are covertly preaching their old 
polygamous doctrines is causing disquietude in many quarters, 
Mr. William R. Campbell, a writer in 7le American Methodist 
Episcepal Church Review (Philadelphia, January), expresses 
the opinion that Mormonism, so far from waning in influence, as 
is often assumed, is growing stronger every year. “One State,” 
he declares, “it entirely owns, and six other States and Territo- 
ries it demoralizes by its balance of power methods, while it 
hopes soon to gain enough proselytes to enable it, through its 
colonizing schemes, to gain control of the politics of enough ad- 
ditional States to prevent forever the ratification of an anti-polyg- 
amy constitutional amendment.” In view of these considera- 
tions, he thinks that the bearing of Mormonism on the question 
of purity is a matter of vital concern to the whole nation. He 
writes : 

“It is self-evident that the Mormons can not stand for social 
purity as we understand it, for their teaching and practise of 
polygamy are diametrically opposed to our ‘dea of the purity and 
integrity of the home, as much so as is the brothel; but polyg- 
amy aside, we must give them credit for teaching and advoca- 
ting social purity as they understand it. What, then, is their 
idea of sex? The Mormon idea of purity is based upon their 
idea of God and their idea of sex. They believe that the sexual 
relation existed in eternity, before our world was created; that 
God Himself lives in the marriage relation with His heavenly 
wives, by whom He is begetting spiritual offspring; that our 
spirits are His offspring in the same sense in which our bodies 
are the offspring of our earthly fathers. This doctrine is clearly 
set forth in Eliza R. Snow’s famous hymn: 

O my Father, thon that dwellest 
In the high and glorious place ! 

When shall I regain thy presence 
And again behold thy face? 

In thy holy habitation 
Did my spirit once reside ? 


In my first primeval childhood 
Was | nurtured near thy side?... 


I had learned to call thee Father 
Through thy spirit from on high ; 
But until the Kev of Knowledge 
Was restored,’1 knew not why. 
In the heavens are parents single? 
No; the thought makes reason stare! 
Truth is reason ; truth eternal 
Tells me I’ve a mother there. 


When I leave this frail existence, 
When I lay this mortal by, 

Father, Mother, may I meet you 
In your royal court on high? 

Then, at length, when J’ve completed 
All you sent me forth to do, 

With your mutual approbation 
Let me come and dwell with you. 

Moreover, it is the Mormon belief, says Mr. Campbell, that 
God was once a man, and “became God by the right use of His 
sexual powers, as it is possible for other men todo.” Joseph 
Smith taught that “God Himself was once as we are now, and 
is an exalted man, and sits enthroned in yonder heaven.” B. 
H. Roberts, in ‘‘ New Witnesses for God,” declares: 


“What a revelation here! As I have remarked elsewhere, in- 
‘stead of the God-given power of procreation being one of the chief 
things that is to pass away, it is one of the chief means of man’s 
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exaltation and glory in that great eternity which, like an’endless 
vista, stretches out before him! Through it man attains to the 
glory of the endless increase of eternal lives, and the right of 
presiding as priest and patriarch,king and lord, over his ever- 
increasing posterity. Instead of the commandment, ‘Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply and replenish the earth’ being an unrighteous 
law, it is one by means of which the race of the Gods is to be 
perpetuated, and is as holy and as pure as the commandment 
‘Repent and be baptized.’ Through that law, in connection 
with an observance of all the other laws of the Gospel, man will 
yet attain unto the power of the Godhead, and like his Father— 
God-—his chief glory will be to bring to pass the eternal life and 
happiness of his posterity.” 


According to the Mormon theory of life, continues the writer, 
it is one of man’s chief duties in this world to live in the mar- 
riage relation and beget many children, and thus “furnish bod- 
ies for the spiritual offspring which God is all the time begetting 
Mr. Campbell 


’ 


through cohabitation with His heavenly wives.” 


goes on to say: 


“They therefore believe that it is highly important that all 
good men and women—meaning good in the Mormon sense— 
should marry and have offspring, so as to make up, as far as 
possible, for the loss sustained by unembodied spirits in the 
past. Without polygamy, thousands of worthy women would 
be deprived of their inherent right to fulfil their mission to earth, 
and to have a part in this great and blessed work. Polygamy is 
therefore necessary to the exaltation of all women who would not 
otherwise have the privileges of wifehood and motherhood, as 
well as necessary to the exaltation of all spirits who would not 
otherwise obtain bodies. 

“The Mormons believe that adultery should be punished by 
death, and have often so taught. They are all the time pointing 
to and decrying the evils which exist in our large cities, denoun- 
cing the prevention and destruction of life among the aristoc- 
racy, as well as the social evil among the degraded. ‘They do 
this to such an extent that I do not wonder that many superficial 
men and women get the impression that, as a matter of course, 
the Mormon people who are not practical polygamists are the 
cleanest and purest people in the world. ‘They are all the time 
aiming to leave such an impression, and they do leave it upon 
many honest minds.” 

The question naturally arises: ‘“‘ How does the Mormon theory 
of life work?” The Mormons have so much confidence in their 
beliefs that they claim that, if they were carefully and honestly 
put into practise by mankind, they would not only serve as an 
effective remedy for the socia evil, but would result in the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral elevation of the race. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of course, vigorously challenges this theory, but he makes 
no attempt, in the article under review, to show just what would 
be the effect upon society of the adoption of Mormon marriage 
doctrines. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


PROF. CHARLES W. PEARSON, whose recent utterance on Biblical mira- 
cles occasioned such wide comment in religious circles, has solved the 
difficulty raised by his “heretical” views by resigning his professorship in 
the Northwestern University. Intendering his resignation Professor Pear- 
son declared: “I made an attempt to inaugurate a new policy, but the 
changes proposed, tho I do not doubt that they will be accepted in the 
comparatively near future, are not welcome. I deemed it my duty to make 
my plea in the church and in the university. The plea having been re- 
jected, it seems equally my duty to withdraw from both, I expect, as op- 
portunity offers, to continue the work upon which I have entered.” 


THE Y. M.C. A. movement has recently taken root in Russia under the 
name “The Russian Society for the Moral and Physical Development of 
Young Men.” The Russian Society was founded by two Americans, 
Franklin Gaylord and James Stokes, who have been signally honored by 
the Czar. Prince Alexander of Oldenburg is also actively interested in 
the movement. At the annual meeting just held in St. Petersburg, Prince 
Alexander presiding, the secretary of the executive council, Peter Sidoroff, 
reported 1,016 new members received for the year,and an average attend- 
ance at the the evening classes of 400. The society has established a good 
library and reading-room in St. Petersburg, and the concert-room, lecture- 
rooms, game-room, class-rooms, etc., are well equipped. The gymnasium 
is the best of its kind in Russia. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EUROPE’S ATTITUDE IN OUR WAR 
SPAIN. 


WITH 


bane press of England and Germany, even prior to the recent 

sensational developments (treated in another department 
this week), in the discussion of Europe’s attitude during the 
Spanish American war, has been tending to acrimony. A tem- 
perate observation is made by the London Sfecfator : 


“There was never any doubt or difficulty about the matter. 
It would have been utterly impossible for our Government —even 
if they had been disinclined to be helpful, which, as a matter of 
fact, they were not—to take up any other position. As we said 
at the time, if America had actually been faced in arms by a 
European coalition, England would have been at her side in 
twenty-four hours. The notion of Englishmen calmly looking 
on while foreign fleets were attacking New York Boston, and 
Baltimore is simply unthinkable. No British Government that 
tolerated such a thing could have lasted a day.” 


No attempt is made by the London 7zmes to dissemble the 
annoyance occasioned by certain phases of the dispute. It de- 


clares: 


“The eagerness with which the semi-official press of the Conti- 
nent is seeking to discredit Lord Cranborne’s account of the 
communications between the Powers on the Spanish-American 
war seems likely to defeat itself. The Americans, with their 
usual good sense, are not disposed to bear a permanent grudge 
against the governments and the peoples who misjudged the 
situation and espoused the losing cause four years ago. They 
are quite ready, as a distinguished citizen told our Washington 
correspondent, to be’ friends with Powers who in 1898 were no 
friends to them, but they ‘know the facts, and do not care to be 
taken for fools.” They know the facts better now than they 
knew them when this pithy summary of the situation was ut- 
tered.” 


‘The participation of the British ambassador in the proceedings 


was thus stated three weeks ago by the same London daily : 


“Lord Pauncefote communicated with the State Department, 
drew up the document [the joint note of the Powers], and, in 
accordance with his general instructions from London, submitted 
it to Mr. McKinley's Secretary of State with a request that he 
might be informed whether Mr. McKinley’s Government would 
care to have it presented. Mr. McKinley said he would be de- 
lighted, as this would give him an opportunity of saying what 
he wanted to say. Lord Pauncefote then told bis colleagues that 
this was the only form of appeal to the United States he would 
agree to.” 


The question of Great Britain’s motive is taken up in the fol- 
lowing words: 
“Our interests were on the side of America, and we had sagac- 


ity enough to understand that this was the case. 
the same time, entered largely into our motives. 


Sentiment, at 
We were hon- 
estly glad, as we always are, to be able honestly to cooperate 
with the great people who inherit our language, our laws, our 
religion, and our manners.” 


The German newspapers have taken up the subject in what 
may well be termed an anti-English spirit. The Aveuws-Zeitung 
(Berlin) prints an elaborate historical sketch of the diplomatic 
It ad- 
niits its inability to give all the details, but it states positively 


proceedings immediately prior to the outbreak of war. 


that Germany’s refusal to sign a second joint vote which Lord 
Pauncefote proposed, prevented, the Powers from declaring out 
intervention in Cuba “unwarranted.” It characterizes as “ro- 
The official Norddeutsche 
Zettung (Berlin), in the face of an English denial, repeats the 
story about Lord Pauncefote, which has since been officially pub- 


mance” the English side of the affair. 


lished with documentary evidence. It is noteworthy, too, that 
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the French press has at last broken the silence it at first main- 


tained on this subject. The Journa/ des Deébats (Paris) says: 


“The policy pursued by England to gain the favor ef the 
United States presents itself in two quite different aspects. On 
the one hand, this Power, in its dealings with the great republic 
of the new world, seems disposed to sacrifice its interests and 
even its self-esteem. It the British Government that 
plays the active part, a part evidently painful, but one not with- 
On the 
other hand, England tries to blacken the continental European 
Powers in the eyes of the Americans, in the hope that they will 


is then 


out merit, in view of the sacrificing spirit required. 


feel the more sympathy with herself; then it is the press or a few 
politicians who take the lead.” 

The Paris daily then entered upon an analysis of the discus- 
sion, as far as it had proceeded at the time, concluding 


“The correctness of our attitude was appreciated in both Ma- 
drid and Washington, and on both sides there was gratitude tous 
for having acted as mediators. he Americans finally perceived 
that they had been misled when they supposed our country had 
forgotten its obligations as a neutral where they were concerned. 
Hence the fresh campaign we are witnessing can discredit only 
those who originated it."—77ans/ations made for Tit 
ARY DIGEs’. 


LITER- 


SPOILING PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT ? 


b Bee allegation emanating from German sources to the effect 

that England seeks to spoil Prince Henry’s visit inspires 
amusement in London papers. Zhe Saturday Review (Lon- 
don), which is hos- 
tile to the United 


States, is an excep- 








tion to the general 
rule in that it re- 


marks: 


“Tt is hard to see 


what motive was 
served by the reve- 
lations of the Un- 
der Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs save 
that of spoiling 
Prince Henry’s 
This will not 
be done, in the first 
place because no old 
of German 
hostility 72 posse 
will affect the re- 
publican adoration 
of an emperor’s 
brother 72 esse, and 
in the 


cause 


visit. 


story 


second be- 
the political 
aims of Germany 
andthe United 
States in South 
America are too 
vitally divergent to 




















LATE PORTRAIT OF PRINCE HENRY. 
be reconciled by royal politeness. We therefore have advertised 
our incapacity to keep a secret, tho an open one, and stirred up 
continental hostility again at an inconvenient time.” 


The London Sfecfator, always friendly to the United States, 


says: 


“It has been stated that the announcement in Parliament was 
timed to damage Prince Henry of Prussia’s visit to America. 
That is an entire delusion. 
ousy or uneasiness here. 


The visit causes no feeling of jeal- 
Most Englishmen are, 
aware that it is to take place, and those who do know the fact 
are anything but annoyed. ‘The German sailor-grandson of the 
Queen, as far as he is known here, is distinctly popular. 


indeed, un- 


The London 7ad/e/ says flatly tlvat “a chill has been cast ove 
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the enthusiasm at first heralding the projected visit by Lord 
Cranborne’s revelation of the course of the negotiations between 
the European Powers in reference to the Hispano-American 
war.” This stanch Roman Catholic weekly proceeds 

“Altho neither sentiment nor gratitude plays a large part in 
international affairs, the result of these dis- 
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ment,” it says, “in the beginning of the Spanish-American war, 
took a position—based upon misunderstanding—that was not 
friendly to the United States, whereas the English Government, 
whatever its disposition and intentions may have been origi- 


nally, showed a friendly face to the Americans even before the 





coveries has been toruba little of the bloom 





off Prince Henry’s anticipated visit, but 
they will not detract from the cordiality, 
altho they may from the effusiveness of 
his welcome. He will, inany case, be treat- 
ed as a visitor pure and simple, and not as 
a diplomatic agent in disguise. It was 
thought that the Kaiser, with a shrewd eye 
tobu siness, would have been glad to secure 
a little latitude in his dealings with Vene- 
zuela through his intervention, but the de- 





sign of thus utilizing the event, if it were 
ever entertained,is likely to be thwarted by 
the courteously negative attitude of the 
American statesmen.” 

















German newspapers are, however, for 
the most part firm in their conviction that 
England is trying to spoil the visit. Even the democratic -/rank- 
Surter Zettung, which goes into the matter elaborately, holds to 
this view. It observes: 

“Altho any unprejudiced observer can see in the Prince's 
journey and in its friendly acclaim by the Americans nothing 
more than a desire to maintain and to strengthen cordial rela- 
































PRINCE HENRY’S FAMILY. 


tions .betwecn the two countries, a section of the English press 
thinks it necessary to use the occasion to set the Americans 
against Germany. The most convenient way to do this is to 
revive the memories of the Spanish-American war.” 


This German newspaper proceeds to study minutely the atti- 


tude of the Powers toward America. ‘‘The German Govern- 


EMPEROR WILLIAM'S YACHT “HOHENZOLLERN.” 


war broke out.” But all this, it adds, has nothing to do with 
Prince Henry’s visit: 

“So far as we know, Prince Henry has never been sent upon 
any particular political mission, and in his trip to America he 
will certainly have no such function to fulfil. ... Hence no 
other nation need feel anxiety, for the United States of America 
are not disposed to-day to be mixed up in European complica- 
tions or to enter into an alliance with any European Power.” 

It will not be easy to avoid demonstrations of German-Ameri- 
canism during the Prince’s visit, says the Hamdurger Nach- 
richten, notwithstanding the Emperor’s deprecation of such a 
thing. The Deutsche Zeitung dissents strongly from the view 
that the German element in the United States should be kept im 
the rear during the royal visit. It presents statistics of the Ger- 
man element in the population of leading American cities, and 
says: 

“So to strengthen these great masses of population (now with- 
out political leanings) in their race and national consciousness 
that they would form at least a counterpoise to the obstinate 
efforts of American citizens of English origin and English 
speech to make them serve English political ends, would be an 
object worthy of Prince Henry in that exalted person’s coming 
tour.”—7ranslations made for Tue LireERARY DIGEsT, 


THE CORONATION AND THE SMALLPOX. 


HE epidemic of smallpox which is now so gravely concern- 
ing London has caused anxiety in connection with the 
coronation next June. 77#/h (London) says that the disease 
must be checked if the crowning of King Edward is to be as bril. 
liantly successful as all England hopes. Zhe S¢. James's Ga- 
zelte (London) reassures the general mind in these words: 

‘“*Contrary to the common superstition that epidemics are most 
virulent during the hot months, Sir James Crichton Browne tells 
us that heat and bright sunlight are inimical to smallpox, and 
that the epidemic may be expected to reach its height between 
the present day and May.” 

But this paper admits that there is much “to justify the appre- 
hension that the present epidemic is likely to assume proportions 
unknown for a good many years past.” However: 

“‘London is in presence of an invader whose intrusion has been 
encouraged by the mad folly of the few and the supineness of the 
many. It is no good to cry over spilt milk; we have to face the 
situation as it has been made for us, and that is best done by 
cultivating the calm mind which comes from the assurance of 
personal security.” 


“The disease will probably claim many more victims from Lon- 
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don before it can be expelled,” says 74e Standard (London). 
“During the next two or three months the resources of smallpox 
hospitals, their medical attendants and nurses, are likely to be 
severely taxed.” It throws this side-light on the situation: 

“In another way this outbreak confirms past experience. ‘The 
protective effect of vaccination is not lifelong. The great changes 
which occur between infancy and the adult age alWays partially, 
and sometimes wholly, exhaust it; and even afterward there is 
some, tho a slower, decline in its virtue. The good effects last 
longer with some persons than with others, but in all cases a 
second vaccination toward the age of twenty seems to be almost 
as great a necessity as a first one in infancy. It-may well be 
repeated in advanced life, as a precautionary measure, tho sus- 
ceptibility to the disease decreases distinctly after the age of 
fifty.’ 


PREMONITIONS OF THE BRITISH-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 


Bago surprise expressed by the European press at the new 

alliance between Great Britain and Japan is not easy tO 
understand in view of the attitude of the Japanese press and the 
press of the Orient generally. The Aohumin (Tokyo), owned 
and edited by a member of Marquis Ito’s last cabinet, very re- 


cently printed a long article on Anglo-Japanese relations in 























THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


which it averred that Great Britain and Japan are drawn to- 
gether by mutual interests. The impression that Japan is a 
mere tool of England is false, declares the Tokyo organ, but as 
England and Japan both wish to preserve China’s integrity, 
they are bound together by a strong bond. Commenting on this 
editorial, the Kobe //era/d, a British paper published in Kobe, 
Japan, says: 

“The close relations of England and Japan in the Far East 
can be held to constitute an informal compact which neither 
should seek to prejudice without appreciating and allowing for 
the other’s point of view. . . . The Aosumin's declarations and 
observations are statesmanlike and to the point, and they might, 
as we have said, be commended to the notice of politicians and 
parties in England.” 


It is well known that the Russian newspapers have been urging 
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Japan to make a treaty with the Czar’s Government. Japan was 
to abstain from opposing Russia in Manchuria, and in return 
Russia would give Japan a free hand in Korea. Japanese news- 
papers have been unanimous in denouncing any such arrange- 
ment. Another aspect of the subject is thus dealt with by the 


Kobe Chronic/e, another British paper published in Kobe: 


“Those who believed that Japan last April was on the verge 
of a war with Russia over Manchuria completely misunderstood 
the situation and knew little of the men then in power, in whom 
recent events in the Far East have developed very great cau- 
tion. We believe that all parties in Japan would, if necessary, 
unite in favor of a war to prevent Russia from seizing Korea. 
3ut Russia does not go to work by means of open seizures lead- 
ing to a casus bel/i. By the force of circumstances and most 
skilful diplomacy she has secured a position in Manchuria, 
where it is difficult to say whether she obtains most advantage 
by remaining indefinitely or by evacuating under conditions.” 


Of Japan’s position from the treaty-making point of view, 7/e 
Friend of India, a British paper published in Calcutta, says 


“Japan objects to a Russian annexation of Manchuria. She 
would object even more strongly to the creation of a Russian na- 
val station in one of the Korean harbors, ‘The existence of such 
a station would obviously be a serious menace to the peace, and 
possibly to the independence, of Japan. As Russia is at present 
situated, her naval squadron in Far Eastern waters is compara- 
tively harmless, because the section that defends Vladivostok is 
isolated by the Korean peninsula from the section stationed at 
Port Arthur. It would be a comparatively easy matter at pres- 
ent for the Japanese fleet to prevent the combination of these 
two squadrons and to crush them in detail. If, however, the 
Russians had a naval stalion in Korea, they could there concen- 
trate the whole of their Far Eastern fleet and hold it in readiness 
to move either to Port Arthur or to Vladivostok, or possibly to 
Yokohama, At all costs Japan must guard against this possibil- 
ity, and she will therefore probably resist to the death any at- 
tempt of the Russians to gain a foothold in Korea.” 


GERMAN OPINION OF AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS. 


(23 interest has been aroused in Germany in the press 
dinner arranged in Prince Henry’s honor in New York. 
The event seems not to have been anticipated, German news- 
papers being.a practical unit in despising the newspapers of the 
United States. Says the Berlin Avreusz-Zettung : 

‘“‘American newspapers have, as a rule, exceedingly under- 
bred editors. Many of them were ongimally mere workengmen 
who have only been through the elementary schools, They can 
not, therefore, write a readable article. It is often a serious 
problem to them to get articles, for the few informed persons 
who know how to write them properly demand very high pay. 
‘To copy the articles in the widely read sheets would never do, 
because everything must be new. Hence the publication of the 
anti-German articles of the London papers.” 


Another result of the bad character of American newspapers, 
according to the Hamburger Nachrichten, is that they corrupt 


the German-American press: 


“That we may not be led into exaggeration, we will only say 
that the newspapers of the United States which are printed in 
the German language seem, without exception, even in their 
best written and most serious articles; never free from Anglo- 
American words and phrases. In the medley of their contents, 
the boldness and caprice of the typography, the low, sensational 
character of their news and ‘scare’ tales, they seem to us old 
Germans to be hasty and wooden translations, American in 
thought, American in aim, mere imitations, altho slightly more 
respectable, of their pot-hook contemporaries in the English lan- 
guage.” 

The alleged steady decline of the German-American press 
throughout the United States is a source of great regret to the 
Neueste Nachrichten, of Leipsic, which says that the late Wil- 
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liam Steinway and the late Oswald Ottendorfer did all they 
could to prevent it: 


“But they could not, with all the will in the world, find any 
means of stemming the tide, and so they had to stand helpless in 
the presence of the dire portent. Emigration had, in comparison 
with previews years, practically ceased, and the better classes of 
Germans returned, whenever they could, to their native land. 
‘The subsequent emigration from Germany to the United States 
comprised an inferior element, that could in no way contribute 
to the growth and strength of a Germanizing movement. Os- 
wald Ottendorfer had been found fault with for supporting and 
upholding the German-American press, but he had been of opin- 
ion that the German-American press must be the foundation of 
any Germanizing movement in the country. If that press de- 
clined, then farewell to Germanization !"—7yranslations made 
Jor Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 


THE “VINDICATION” OF HERR WOLF. 


= NE of the most extraordinary of political episodes has just 

come to a most extraordinary end,” declares the /ramk- 
Jurter Zeitung, alluding to the reelection tothe Austrian Reichs- 
rath of the Pan-German leader, Karl Herman Wolf. After un- 
sparing references to the circumstances in which Herr Wolf re- 
signed last November, and to “Frau Grete Siedl, who, in 
sentimental fancy for the heroic conqueror cf Badeni, surren- 
dered her all to him,” the same paper adds: 


“The most intimate details of the sinful affair, which only 
Frau Tschan, mother of Frau Grete Seidl, forgives, have become 
burning political events. At last Wolf, obeying the call of his 
devoted followers, became a candidate once more, and, traveling 
from one end of his election district to the other, told the voters 
the most intimate details of this love-affair.” 


The Austrian newspapers have devoted themselves to an acrid 
and elaborate controversy over every phase of the case, involy- 
ing not only Herr Wolf and Frau Seidl, but her husband, a 
college professor, and her father, Dr. Tschan, also a Pan-Ger- 
man leader in the Austrian Reichsrath. The Newe /retve Presse 
(Vienna), in the course of one of its many utterances on the 
political effects of Wolf's triumph, says: 


“The remarkable, unprecedented, and abnormal feature of the 
affair is that altho voters usually deem a candidate but the rep- 
resentative and embodiment of his party and its policy, the Trau- 
tenau voters, on the contrary, gave their votes to the victorious 
candidate in opposition to the advice of his own party. Personal 
devotion, not political conviction, finds expression in the result 
of the election. As there is a form of passion between man and 
woman that can not be cooled by moral considerations or a dis- 
creditable past, so, it seems, is there a blind attraction among 
the masses toward their spoiled darlings. ... The masses 
obey not political considerations, but political instincts. ‘They 
give their sympathy to him who is in harmony with those in- 
stincts. Where they perceive no such harmony, they are dis- 
trustful, or at best indifferent. ‘This fact explains the popular- 
ity of Deputy Wolf of Trautenau, and of many another like him 
whose vogue appears incomprehensible.” 


Criticism has been occasioned by the attitude of Wolf's own 
paper, the Ostdeutsche Rundschau, which has been printing 
letters from the compromised lady’s mother. In Trautenau, 
which has just reelected Wolf, the Zez/ung says: 


“Wolf has in no way injured Professor Seidl as a husband. It 
is true that Wolf had relations with Frau Seidl four years ago 
when she was unmarried. This is the only fault that can be im- 
puted to him in all this affair. The fault is one which Wolf's 
wife has been asked to forgive. She is a woman as intelligent as 
she is good. She has forgiven her husband his error with a 
lovely maid, just as thousands of other wives have forgiven 
a solitary error due to man’s weakness.” 


This paper points out that far more serious scandals have been 
uncovered in the private life of other members of the Austrian 
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Reichsrath, The /rauf/enauer Wochendlatt denies everything 
said in Wolf's favor, adding: 


“Wolf can serve no interest of anybody’s in parliamentary 
life, no matter how he tries. As soon as he opens his mouth his. 
opponents will treat him as he, in the past, has treated them.”— 
Translations made for Vir Livrerary Dicest, 


° 


THE JAPANESE PRESS ON MANCHURIA. 


M ANCHURIA has been a live subject in Japanese newspa- 
4 pers for a long time. The rumored terms upon which 
Russia and China had reached an agreement prompted the 
Asahi (Tokyo) to say: 


“Russia, fearing the anxious interest of the Powers, has now 
declared the retrocession of Manchuria. Nevertheless, her real 
purpose had been to retain the territory permanently. Her new 
resolution is manifested in the partial evacuation of Shing-King 
province by her troops. This may be effective in soothing China 
and the Powers. On the other hand, she still clings to her oceu- 
pation of the two provinces of Kirin and He-Lung-Kiang. The 
suspicion that her ultimate intention is to annex them may be 
justitied by this fact. The Powers must neither neglect nor 
overlook the circumstance.” 

“We must at once adopt a definite policy in regard to the Man- 
churian problem as a precaution against any future trouble,” 
says the Wainichi (Tokyo), the same paper adding: 

“It is clear and certain that Manchuria is a Chinese province, 
and as long as the Emperor holds its sovereignty Russia ought 
to ask His Majesty’s sanction when she wants to construct rail- 
ways or to open mines there. ‘Then the Powers which are in 
close relation with China likewise ought to secure the right not 
to be thwarted by her in their peaceful enterprises in that part 
of the empire. This is the point upon which the Powers’ inter- 
ests are unanimous. Securing this, Manchuria will be-made a 
free region for any nation’s projects under Chinese sovereignty. 
It is the only means indirectly to check the Russian ambition for 
aggrandizement and to promote the interests of the whole world.” 

Any agreement between China and Russia as to Manchuria is 
a menace to China’s existence, asserts the Tokyo //och7, adding : 

“Tf Russia persists in the accomplishment of her ends, even to 
the extent of using force, the Powers could not or would not ap- 
prove her action, as it will disturb the peace of the Orient and 
obstruct commerce.” 

. 

No agreement that Russia and China may enter into regard- 
ing Manchuria can be binding upon Japan, says the /777. “If 
such an agreement were entered into secretly it would be impos- 
sible to enforce it.” ‘The semi-official Néchi- Nichi (‘Vokyo) says 
the occupation of Manchuria by Russia need not lead to a quar- 
rel. Civilized nations do not hastily refuse to credit one an- 
other’s declarations.—77rans/ations made for Tur Lirerary 
DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


JEALOUSY OVER THE PAGDAD RAILWAY.—“A protracted negotiation, 
long continued, which has played a great part in international politics and 
which has profoundly agitated certain Powers, has come to an end,” says 
the Paris 7emps of the Sultan’s irade authorizing the Bagdad Railway. 
“The line will be pushed tothe Persian Gulf, but it is saida Koweit ter- 
minus has been abandoned.” The financial organ of M. de Witte at St. 
Petersburg professes to be indifferent to this German triumph, but the 
London 7?mes says Russia “does not desire to see a considerable part of 
Asia Minor brought under German influence, to have a German railway to 
the Persian Gulf.” 


ANOTHER GERMAN DUEL UPROAR.—Once again the newspapers of the 
Kaiser’s empire are filled with editorials concerning a duel. This time the 
victim is very distinguished—Landrath von Bennigsen, a noted publicist 
and son of a National Liberal party leader. The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) 
dwells upon the painful features of the case: the dead man exchanged 
shots with his wife’s seducer, who, after the duel, went to a dance-hall of 
evil report and was arrested in an intoxicated condition, with a love-letter 
from the new-made widow in his pocket. The Frankfurter Zeitung de- 
nounces the state of the law which leaves the survivor of this duel amen- 
able to no legal punishment whatever. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


LINCOLN’S VITAL POLICY. 


LINCOLN’S PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION, 
Cloth, 8vo, xxiv +531 pp. Price, $3.00. 


By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


N the making of America no figure has been so conspicuously invi- 

] ting to the student of history, the writer of biography, the poet, and 

the eulogist, as has that strong, homely, oaken character, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The perspective view of Washington is that of more 
than a century, while Lincoln, now less than half that distance from us, 
claims as generous a space on our li- 
brary shelves as does the Father of 
his country. 

The latest Lincoln book is this 
rather voluminous thesis on the great 
war-President's plan of reconstruc- 
tion. This book is far from being the 
least valuable as a contribution to his- 
torical literature, and it suggests sur- 
prise that something of its kind has 
not been done before, The book 
treats of that side of Lincoln that 
historians have inadequately treated 
or purposely omitted. Even Lin- 
coln’s biographers have had their 
vision obscured by the cloud of bat- 
tle-smoke or been carried away by 
the glare of victory, for they have 
generally failed to see that all through 
the heat and temper of destruction 
and dismemberment Mr. Lincoln was 
wrestling with the graver, harder, greater problems of reconstruction 
and reunion. 

In the early part of the book the author takes up in a somewhat par- 
ticularized manner the political history during the four years’ conflict 
of Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Virginia. Here also is given 
a full and careful story of the serious constitutional questions that arose 
over the division of the Old Dominion along the Alleghany line, creat- 
ing the new State that was to have been called Kanawha, but which be- 
came West Virginia. 

The chapter on ‘ Anti-Slavery Legislation” is an admirable bit of 
concentrated historical writing, faithfully conveying Mr. Lincoln's pru- 
dent conservatism, and showing that, great and supreme as the issue 
was, Mr. Lincoln made it ever subsidiary to his paramount purpose 
speedily, effectually, and permanently to overthrow the Confederacy. 

Early in 1861 Mr. Lincoln held that ‘‘ No government proper ever had 
a provision in its organic law for its own termination.” Heat that time 
believed the disloyal element in the Southern States, South Carolina 
excepted, to be in a minority, and the conflict waged by the general 
government was a war against insurgents. Mr. Lincoln's radical plans 
were opposed by Senators Sumner, Stevens, Wade, and others who 
created what became known as ‘‘the Congressional plan.’’ The Pres- 
ident, however, through all the growing perplexities and constantly 
added aggravation of the war never vacated his firm conviction that 
the States pretending independent government were part of and insep- 
arable from the Union, and must be held to obedience to the Constitu- 
tion they themselves had helped to promulgate. 

That it treats of a meagerly recorded but vital policy in our nation's 
career makes the book at once a highly valuable addition to our histori- 
cal literature. In every page it is evinced that the work is the product 
of a true student of research. 

















CHARLES H. MCCARTHY. 


THE VERGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, 
the Cardinal de Rohan. 
350 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Being the True Story of Marie Antoinette and 
By Frantz Funck-Brentano. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 


i Sere volume contains the latest details about a piece of gossip that 
once shook the continent of Europe. Those who believe that 
gossip, like wine and books, improves with age, will find here a 
great deal to interest them. As the author reminds us in the begin- 
ning, however, the story has more importance than as mere scandal 
about a queen ; for it happened in the days when the private affairs of 
queens made history ; and the hatred and contempt it won for Marie 
Antoinette marked one of the last steps toward the Revolution. 

This volume is an account by a French author from newly discovered 
documents. Both the translation and the narrative are satisfactory, 
tho the latter is too full of detail in places. Nevertheless the story isa 
marvelous one, more incredible than any romancer would dare invent. 
The reader sees and pities the unfortunate queen, who is dragged into 
this whirlpool of intrigue without the slightest fault or knowledge on 
her part, and who comes out of it hated by all Frenchmen. He is per- 
mitted to watch the machinations of an adventuress—once a beggar— 
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more daring and more successful than atty we have ever read of in 
fiction. This woman—Madame de la Motte—builds up for herself a 
reputation for having court influence by going to Versailles and faint- 
ing ‘‘ from starvation,’’ and being pitied by the nobility. Then she de- 
ceives a cardinal into thinking he has won the queen’s favor, forges 
letters from the queen, gets up an interview in which the queen is im- 
personated by a girl of loose character, and finally induces the cardinal 
to purchase the historic necklace on credit for the queen, and deliver it 
to Madame de la Motte. In the present account we are able to wit- 
ness every detail of the curious transaction, derived from various orig- 
inal sources which the author has studied with the self-sacrificing con- 
scientiousness of a historian. 

There is a curious chapter on Cagliostro, the celebrated charlatan, in 
reading which one marvels equally at his own inventiveness and the 
credulity of the times. 


THE CRITICS AND THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED, ITS ORIGIN, ITS PURPOSE, AND ITS HISTORICAL 


INTERPRETATION. A LECTURE WITH CRITICAL NOTES. By Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, Washburn Professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary. Cloth, 206 pp. Price, $1.25. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


“THE devotee who wishes to remain undisturbed in his religious 
| imagination while he intones the majestic formula, ‘‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty,” will be satisfied to know that this 
book is very technical and scholarly, and not likely to trouble directly 
the average worshiper, who will remain unconscious of the havoc 
wrought in the traditional view of this ancient symbol. This book may 
be called a piece of genuine Higher Criticism applied to the most re- 
vered product of Christianity, next to the Bibleitself. Its main purpose 
is to prove that the Creed arose as a polemic, to offset the Marcionite 
heresies of the second century. In this conclusion the author inde- 
pendently differs from Caspari and Kattenbusch, upon whose labors, 
however, much of his work is ground- 
ed. He is at one with the German 
critics in affirming that our present 
Creed is a late development from an 
old Roman symbol that reads as fol- 
lows: 





‘*I believe in God the Father All- 
controlling, and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, born of Mary the Virgin, cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, and bur- 
ied; the third day he rose from the 
dead; he ascended to heaven, he 
sitteth on the right hand of the Fath- 
er; thence he will come to judge 
quick and dead; and in Holy Ghost; 
resurrection of the flesh.” 

The original basis of the creed was 
a baptismal formula, perhaps one of 
those found in the New-Testament 
text. The Creed, according to this 
author, arose at Rome, and was for- 
mulated in the third quarter of the 
second century (150-175 A.D.). The addition ‘‘ Descended into Hades’ 
first appeared in the Aquilean symbol as given by Rufinus (400 
A.p.), who tells us that it did not belong at that time with the old 
Roman symbol. There is no material for determining its origin or sig- 
nificance. ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church” was a clause of still later 
date, intended to exclude faith in all heresies and schisms, and there- 
fore not properly applicable, as Protestants suppose, to the church 
universal. The author points out that the Creed is not apostolic, nor 
from the early post-apostolic age; that it does not represent, and was 
not intended to represent, the common faith either of its own age or of 
any age; especially as it omits some of the most important and univer- 
sal beliefs of Christians of all times; and that more or less of it, both in 
its original form and in its present state, can not be repeated asa state- 
ment of faith by the greater part of Christendom. The chief value of 
the Creed, in the author's opinion, is found in its emphasis upon the his- 
toric figure of Jesus. By reason of this factor the Creed has had its 
wide influence and abiding history. 

This precise and analytic criticism of a revered symbol is wholly in 
line with the realism of the empirical methods, that are fast reducing 
to exact reality the records of the past. It does not alter in the least 
the spiritual value of asymbol to find out how it grew. As to the par- 
ticular Creed, most of us will be likely to value it as before, and repeat 
it with the same reverence, after finding out that instead of having 
been miraculously worded at a meeting of the twelve disciples it de- 
veloped into its present conditions through the natural processes of 
Christian faith and worship for a period of several centuries. If it be 
true that the present form chanced to survive, as the author thinks, 
from among various versions about equally good, it might be of serv- 
ice to hunt out the other versions and insert them in the prayer-books. 
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GRACE FOR THE QUICK AS WELL AS 
THE DEAD. 


INFANT SALVATION. THE PASSIVITY OF INFANTS THE KEY TO THIS PER- 
PLEXING SUBJECT. By M. J. Fiery, D.D. Cloth, 5% 8 in., 407 pp- 
Price, $1.20, net. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


HE Presbyterian Creed Revision Committee has just issued a 
declaratory statement that ‘tthe phrase ‘elect infants’ in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith does not imply that any dying 

in infancy are lost, but that all dying in infancy are included in the 
election of grace.” The committee also denies that American Presby- 
terians have ever taught the doctrine of infant damnation. 

Dr. Fiery, who is a Lutheran minister, takes a position even more 
advanced than his Calvinistic brethren. Indeed, he assumes that all 
Christian denominations have, as a matter of fact if not of formulated 
doctrine, long believed that all persons dying in infancy were saved. 
What he desires them to accept is that grace shall be as all-sufficient to 
the living infants as well as to the dying ones. In other words, he con- 
tends that all persons are regenerated in infancy ; that then they are by 
nature in the passive state to which as adults they must return if they 
would be born again. Dr. Fiery quotes numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture, as well as interpretation after interpretation by Luther, Zwingli, 
-and the theologians of their following, in support of the doctrine that 
God is the only active agent in regeneration of the adult, and therefore 
concludes, a fortiori, that the infant need not be active to benefit by 
redeeming grace. 

The exact theological grounds of Dr. Fiery's belief are, however, not 
a matter of vital importance to even the many who will accept with 
commendation his conclusions. Only religious doctrinaires are deeply 
concerned that the Supreme Courts of Theology, when reversing for- 
mer decisions to reach conclusions in closer accord with the spirit and 
the needs of the age, shall do so by a creed construction that still pre- 
serves the semblance of consistency. 

The majority of its readers will be interested in ‘ Infant Salvation ”’ 
as a collection of theological curiosities. Here are catalogued and 
classified the beliefs about ‘‘ elect infants," ‘‘ original sin,”’ etc., of every 
age and sect. Itis gratifying to record the collector’s statement that 
**the overwhelming voice of the Church [has] taught that the infant, 
notwithstanding its inborn depravity and the feebleness of its natural 
faculties, was not a spiritual imbecile, but had the capacity for, and 
could become the subject of, saving grace.” 

The author has so largely and judiciously quoted from the standard 
treatises on the subject, especially Wall's ‘‘ History of Infant Baptism,” 
that his book has the value of a monograph. It is aligned with modern 
thought by references to recent psychological and biological investiga- 
tions and discoveries. 





AN ANCIENT INFIDEL. 


A SECOND-CENTURY SATIRIST ; OR, DIALOGS AND STORIES FROM LUCIAN 
OF SAMOSATA. Translated with Introduction and Notes by Winthrop 
Dudley Sheldon, LL.D. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 462 pp. Price, $1.50. Drexel 
Biddle. 


F all ancient humor, that of Aristophanes and Lucian can be best 
enjoyed by the ‘man in the street’’ to-day. In fact, erudition 
isa handicap to both the appreciation and presentation of its 

lively, natural spirit. Frére’s Aristophanes is a masterpiece of transla- 
tion because of its free, unpedantic character. He has rendered the 
greatest of the world’s comedians in 
the proper measures, lyric, instead 
of heroic. With a substitution of 
American monopolists for Athenian 
demagogs as the contemporary ob- 
jects of satire, such translations as 
those of ‘‘ The Knights” and ‘‘ The 
Birds’ could be presented as comic 
operas on the modern stage. 

Lucian has not been so fortunate 
as Aristophanes. Of all his works 
the ‘‘ Vera Historia,” the inspiration 
of ‘* Baron Munchausen,’’ alone has 
been rendered into fitting English. 
Its simple narrative style could not 
well be set over into stilted mock- 
literary rhetoric, as has been the fate 
of ‘‘The Dialogs of the Gods” and 
‘* The Dialogs of the Dead.” 

Dr. Sheldon’s translation is better 
than that of his predecessors, tho 
far from ideal. His prose is fairly natural—yet still lacks the spon- 
taneity of conversation, which comes only with the mastery of novel- 
or play-writing. Where, like Wegg, he ‘drops into poetry,” it is with 
a dull, sickening thud. His parody, in particular, is ponderons, an in- 
tellectual rather than an emotive imitation. 

Dr. Sheldon, while he may not be a literary genius, has all the sterling 
qualities of a true scholar. His selection of the works of Lucian is very 
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judicious, and his classification excellent. The dialogs are grouped 
into three classes: satires upon the gods, upon human life and society, 
and upon the philosophers. These are copiously annotated, with no 
knowledge on the reader's part of classic mythology or history taken 
for granted. The whole is preceded by a biography of Lucian—not in 
the literary style of Andrew Lang or Walter Pater, but clear and prac- 
tical. 

It isas iconoclast rather than mere literary wit that Lucian did his 
work in the world. He began his career by unintentionally breaking 
an image while apprentice to his uncle, a statuary, and in time de- 
struction of religious impostures became with him almost a mania, He 
traveled from his home on the eastern (Parthian) frontier of the 
Roman empire to the western confines in Gaul, lecturing against the 
theology of his day ; and then he crossed the seas back again, to ex- 
pose an impostor, the soothsayer Alexander. 

Dr. Sheldon convincingly explodes the prevalent opinion that Lucian 
was particularly inimical to the Christians. He says that, on the con- 
trary, Lucian had for the Christians ‘‘ scarcely the shadow of mockery 
and ridicule.”’ 


MR. BRYCE’S LATEST “STUDIES.” 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. 
University Press, American Branch. 


By James Bryce. Oxford 
HE author of ‘‘ The Holy Reman Empire”’ and the ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth” has collected together in this bulky volume the 
‘‘open” or public lectures which he delivered during his ten 
years of office as professor of civil law at Oxford. By the circum- 
stances of the case, the book has not that unity which characterizes the 
two works by which Professor Bryce made his reputation, and yet it 
only narrowly escapes being his third masterpiece. The majority of 
studies consist of comparisons between the English and Roman law, 
and if the book had been confined to this subject it would have been for 
all time a most indispensable introduction to the comparative study of 
the common law. Mr. Bryce deals with this subject with that wide 
purview, that caution in statement, and that thoroughness of knowl- 
edge with which his name is associated. One might call his method 
that of sublime common sense. There are no imaginative flights, no 
ingenious combinations; yet the 
total result makes his theoretical 
picture obviously similar to the prac- 
tical reality of things. 

Starting with the conception that 
the two systems of law which have 
overrun the whole earth are those 
derived from Rome and England, 
his main concern is to prove that the 
English law as codified in India has 
gone through the same line of de- 
velopment in the main as was experi- 
enced by Roman law, and in large 
measure he makes good his case. 
Professor Bryce is obliged to use In- 
dian law rather than English common 
law, because the latter has not yet 
been codified as the Roman was; but 
after all,in the main, Indian law, so 
far as it has been codified, is only 
English law adapted to the needs of 
an inferior race, and Mr. Bryce's discussions can be followed by those 
who are acquainted with the state laws of most of the States except 
Louisiana. 

Besides these directly legal topics, this volume contains several dis- 
cussions of constitutional problems, and here the work comes more 
home to American readers. He has an ingenious and light-giving dis- 
tinction between flexible or unwritten and rigid or written constitu- 
tions, and is especially ingenious upon the discussion of the question 
how and how far rigid constitutions like that of the United States allow 
for modifications. As all future constitutions are likely to be rigid or 
written, this is a point of considerable practical importance. 

Another essay of more direct interest to American readers is that on 
Hamilton and Tocqueville, in which Professor Bryce discusses the 
political prophecies made by these two inquirers about the future of the 
United States and contrasts them with the actual facts as they have 
transpired. This he does in a very formal, sermon-like manner, which 
makes the essay very easy to refer to, but scarcely so interesting to 
read. 

Another essay of direct, up-to-date interest is that on the constitution 
of the two South African republics which have so recently become 
new-fledged colonies of the British empire. It would appear that Lord 
Roberts has cut short a couple of very interesting experiments in 


democratic government, the very ignorance of the Boers causing them 
to form their constitution without much reference to other written 
codes, and with strict reference to their own peculiar needs. 

Tho Mr. Bryce'’s book is somewhat of an olla-podrida, the ingredients. 
are so tasteful in themselves and are concocted with such skill by the 
veteran hand that but few books of recent years on serious social sub- 
jects prove more attractive. 
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“Wistons.”—Miles Amber. 
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“Into the Light."—Edward R. Taylor. (Elder 
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(Edgar L. Werner. Publishing and Sup. 
ply Company, $:.) 


“The Gospel of the Kingdom.”—William B. 
Brown. (Thomas Whittaker, $1.) 
“The Delsarte System of Expression.”—Gene- 


vieve Stebbins. (Edgar S. Werner Publishing 
and Supply Company, $2.00.) 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Quatrains. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
I WOULDN’T. 
A sprig of mint by the wayward brook, 
A nibble of birch in the wood, 
A summer day and love and a book, 
And I wouldn't be king if I could. 
EVENING WINDS, 
You tell it, winds, the bliss that swings 
The flower, the little leaf; 
But ever to the measure clings 
The mystery of grief. 
THE HERMIT-THRUSH, 
Holy, Holy! Inthe hush 
Hearken to the hermit-thrush; 
All the air 
Is in prayer. 
THE POET. 
A priest of Heaven, some gracious hour, 
Lowered to him chasuble and stole; 
He sings a weed—it is a flower, 
He sings a star—it is a soul. 


MY SONG. 
My song, you need be neither long nor loud, 
Tf only love and beauty’s own you are 
It ts the one breath curls the leaf and cloud, 
The one life lights the daisy and the star. 
BUT ONCE, 
But once have we chance to take, 
And, just with the taking, a heaven make; 
But once have we chance to give, 
And, just with the giving, a lifetime live. 
—From “Lyrics.” 


A Tryst. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Alas, alas, the leaves do blow 
To East and South and West! 
And so my thought and longings go. 


O gray or gold, or steel-blue cold, 
My spirit hath no rest. 
Where’er I turn, thy story’s told. 


’Tis whispered from the hills by day, 
And nightly by our star. 

The burden on the wind—thy lay. 

My waking hours are dreams of thee: 
My spirit, wandering far, 

Comes back, so wearily, to me. 


(Charles Scribner’s | 
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Of thee, the blue light ’neath the pines, ] 
Where silent needles fall, 
Repeats, O faintly, wondrous lines, 


And ever, ever can I hear 
Thy voice beyond my call 
Am I to see thee never, dear ? 


The misty sun slips in and out 
Behind our bare oak-tree. 

And sol sway ‘twixt hope and doubt. 

But in the night my soul takes flight. 
Our trysting-place can be 

What star in all of Heaven's height? 


In February Scribner's Magazine. 


The Ballade of Incapacity. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


(Mr. Dobson recited this poem at a recent dinner in his 
honor when called upon for a speech in reply. ) 


“My Lord, I can not speak."—McLean the Highway- 


man (on his trial). 


“Silence is golden,” saith the saw, 
And righily is extolled ; 
For speech, too oft, outrides the law 


By waxing overbold. eae 


Yet he, I think (of mortal mold), 
Most needs the aid of “cheek,” 

The man who can no tale unfold, 
The man who can not speak! 


He listens with a kind of awe, 
And hears around him rolled 

The long, reverberate guffaw 
That greets the quicker-souled ; 

He hears the jest, or new or old, 
And, speechless, eats his leek, 

Is classed as either dull or cold, 
The man who can not speak! 


He may have “Latin in his mawe,” * 
He may keep down controlled 

Potentialities of “jaw” 
Unmatched of any scold ; 

He may have thoughts of sterling gold 
For each dav of the week ; 

But he must all these things withhold, 
The man who can not speak! 

ENVOI. 

Friends, ’tis of me the storvy’s told, 
Your sufferance I seek ; 

For me that shameless sight behold, 
The man who can not speak ! 


* Chaucer. 
In kebruary Bookman, 


Residuum. 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


| I have no memory of what you said, 











The hour you came and told me of my doom— 

But this 1 know, that in the quiet room 

The buzzing of a bee poised on the red 

Rose vine outside seemed louder than the tread 

Of multitudes ; within the twilight’s gloom 

I saw strange traceries of leaf and bloom | 

Against the window, and a silken thread 

Clung moist about my hand and minded me 

To gather up the skeins and put away 

My broidery, until another day 

Should dawn—as different as worlds must be! 
Ah, why should I these trifling things recall 
Yet not one slightest word your lips let fall! 


—In January 4inslee’s Magazine. 
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PERSONALS. 

How John Brown was Captured, — Miss 
Jennie Chambers, a schoolgirl of Harper’s patey| 
at the time of John Brown’s raid, writes in Har- 
per’s Magazine (January) of the actual capture of 
the old abolition leader : 


“When the call came from the marines to sur- 
render, Brown cried out ‘No.’ The men outside 
brought up a ladder and swung it, end on, asa 
battering- The door began 
to shake and to give way; as they looked in they 
saw Brown, musket in hand, standing to the 
Coppic, near him, called out, ‘Il surrender.’ 
Thompson was killed. 
one of the prisoners, told us 
aw Stevens lying on nis back, 


ram against the door. 


close 
door. 
Brown said, ‘ That’s one.’ 
Mr. Resin Cross, 

afterward that hes 





and knelt by him and asked him if he was hurt. 
Stevens said, ‘Yes; I have four buckshot in my 
breast.’ Mr. Cross had asked Brown to send him 
out with one of the raiders to explain to the citi- 
zens. Brown let him go, on condition that he} 
would return. It was then that Stevens was | 
shot. Stevens was picked up and carried into one 
of the houses, and in the intense excitement one | 
of the citizens pointed a gun at Stevens while he | 
was lying on a bed. Stevens gave him such a | 
piercing look of contempt that the man seemed | 
paralyzed, and he dropped his gun to his side and | 
went out of the room. Stevens asked some one to | 
lift him to the floor, saying, ‘Don’t let them shoot 
me in bed." Miss Christine Fouke threw herself | 
between Stevens and the mob that was rushing | 
in the room, and kept them from shooting him 
again. While Brown was on trial in Charleston, 
he turned to Mr. 
“Mr. Cross, If things had been 
different, would you have returned to the engine- 
house according to your promise to me?’ Mr. 
I would.’ Brown said, ‘I 


Cross, who was in court, and 


said: one word: 


answered, 
am satisfied.’ 

“All the prisoners agreed afterward that they 
could not help admiring Brown’s iron will and un- 
paralleled bravery. At last Mr. Cross said to him, 
‘Are you not Ossawatomie Brown?’ Then he an- 
swered, ‘Yes.’ This was the first the prisoners 
knew of it. 

“Presently the cry ‘ 
over the 
said 


Cross ‘Yes, 


Surrender !’ rang out again, 
musket-shots and the shouts. Brown 
nothing. The blows the ladder had 
loosened the fastenings of the engine-house door 
to such an extent that the prisoners could see the 
uniforms of the marines outside. Brown tried 
again to fasten the pole of the engine against the 
door. Then came a tremendous orash and a loud 
shout. One of the men in uniform, Luke Quinn, 
sprang into the breach, and 
down, 


of 


instantly was shot 
He was mortally hurt. Another marine, 
Rupert, fell before this last volley of the Raiders. 
Then Lieutenant Green rushed in through the 
door, before the Raiders could fire a gun, and 
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For a Quarter of a Century 


We have directed the physical welfare of thousands. 


service to you. 


We can be of 


Intelligent men and women know that the evil effects 


of a sedentary life show themselves in Nervousness, Loss of Appetite, 


Sleeplessness, 





Dyspepsia, anda score of disorders. 
these ills by taking medicine. 


Don’t try to cure 
Take Nature’s Remedy, EXERCISE. 


THEMUEGGE SYSTEMor EXERCISE 


Is not the outcome of a theory; it is founded on the practical experi- 
ence of over a Quarter of a C entury in Our Own Institute where thous- 


ands have constantly exercised under our supervision. 


It guarantees 


you a Sound Body, Cheerful Mind, Restful Sleep and a Good Appetite. 


No apparatus is needed for the exercises. 


They are illustrated, 


easily understood and are taken at home during the day or evening for 


10 or 15 minutes. 


Send for booklet illustrating our Institute, giving 


references and telling of the work we have been doing for a gener- 


ation. 


It is interesting reading for any one who values health, 
MUEGGE INSTITUTE, 


Grand Ave. & Hickory St., St. Louis, Mo. 











on harness, 





FACTORY 


PRICES 


etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows 





the carriages. 


robes, etc. 


Write to 


{ nearest office. § P. 


Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system of sell- 
ing direct from fattory to customer. 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 


Write for our 
catalogue, de- 
scriptive of 
buggies, phe- 
tons, surreys, 


It also gives wonderfully low prices 

The largest assortment in 

America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 

goes with each purchase. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. 0. Box 54, 


Catalogue Free, 


COLUMBUCR, 0 
0. Box 772. 


We are 
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SAVE DEALERS’ PROFI 


We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Carriages and Harness of very superior 
quality, + le and durability. 

epormous 

we furnish high-grade vehicles at prices that, quality considered, 
positively defy competition. 

WE SELL DIREC 
goods guaranteed and shipped on approval. 
returned if you are not satisfied 
Inducement. UNION BUGGY COMPANY, NY. 409 Saginaw St., Pontiac, 





BUY DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY 


With the entire output of two 
ctories and superb shipping facilities at our disposal 


TO CONSUMERS ONLY. 4! 


oney cheerfully 
Write for Catalogue and § | 
ic th. 








slashed at Brown with his sword. Others came 
after him, and Brown was twice wounded. Then 

it was all over. Brown and the survivors were | 
made prisoners.” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 








Advice.—When in doubt, if possible, get out.— 
Puck 
Take Heed!—It should be remembered that 


misgovernment owes its existence to the consent 
of the misgoverned.— Puch. 





Something Else.— 
mister!” 

“Do you call this fun?” 

“No; and I don’t call it skating !"—Puck. 


“There’s lots of fun skating, 


with Omitted Punctuation. — 
Lest we forget’ Rudyard Kipling.” Not much 
chance of forgetting Mr. R. K. aslong as adver- 
tising may be considered as a fine art.—London 
Punch. 


Quotation 


“we 





The Best of Reasons,—“ Why do you bring this 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. All Ae 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. &. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. | 














RPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 
FREE ‘to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. §@"In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 

















ing or 
pens of equal grade. 


CON 
No dropper, no unscrewing of —. no pulling of pl 
pping ink, no jarring to start f 


your money back if not 
any steel pen you send us. 


SIMPLY PRESS THIS 


You ought to write now for our in 
common errors in hand writing; how to acqu 
has revolutionized the fountain pen business. 


LIn’s 











and instructive free book, correcti 
re vertical writing, model capitals, etc., fully scribing the pen that 
SE LF-F L LLING PE 


plugs, no soiling 
ow; will not roll off a sloping desk. 


THE CONKLIN PEN co., 626 Madison St., TOLEDO, OHNlO. 








Write for Booklet. 





DAU RABILITY UNEQUALED. 


AND FLIMSY STILLS. 





THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitcnen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple asa tea kettle 
HON. FRANK A. VANDER- 
LIP, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, writes “The Sanitary 
Still is satisfactory and it gives me 
great pleasure to recommend it to 
anyone desiring pure as well as 
palntahie water. e Still is simple 
ut effective, and should be in ever yA 

home. I! congides it all that 
claimed for it.’ e Sanitary Still 
used in the WHITE HOUSE. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition. 
AVOID CHEAP 


Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago. 
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| A New idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAR DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 
oo Drawers instead of 
rays. place for everything and 
pI A in ite place. The bot- 
tom as accessible as the top. Defies 
the baggage-smasher. Costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Sent 
C.O.D., with privilege of examina 
tion. ‘Send be. stamp for illus 
trated catalogue. 
F, A. STA MAN, 
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UCCESS is the winning of the outward recognition of 

the inward power. But YOU MUST HAVE THE POW- 
ER. You must first have perfect physical and mental 
health, vigor and vitality— energy and LIFE FORCE Then 
you may obtain complete mastery over yourself and be 
cone A KING AMONG MEN, or A QUEEN AMONG 
WOMEN. Follow my instructions and you will secure all 
this. You will have health, happiness and success. My 
“LIFE METHOD” is the most complete system of 
self-treatment. It embraces much more than any other. 
Requires but a few minutes daily in yourown home. Send 
stamp for booklet. 


PROF. ULLRICH, 
97 Lake Street, - Chicago, Il. 














Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Sear Cards are easily inserted 
“and securely held. 
Every detail patented. 





PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write Infringements prosecuted. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept 39Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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sideration to the sabhoct of gehttal con. 


the home there isa growing appreciation of 
the Angle P, which €mbodies in the 
jal detail of a per- 
ee the seth apeen 
as the soft, eye- 
sirable, and at the same tines, 
uires almost no attention and costs 
but 18 cents per month to burn. Thousands 
of Gisoriminating housekeopers through- 
out the country have adopted this method 
of lighting to the exclusion of all others, 
and it is unapproached in brilliancy, ease 
of ration and economy. Our tal 
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76 Park Plage N.Y a 








LEARN PROOFREADING. 


tion, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





row morning.” 
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to me?” thundered the weary editor, thrusting | 
the manuscript back into the hands of the poet. 


“Because,” replied the bard, timidly, “I have no 


stamp.”"—Boston Post. 


No Need to Hurry.—-TRAVELER (in haste): 


“Am I in time for the next train to Mudbank, 
porter?” 


PORTER: “Plenty of time, sir—ten-fifty to-mor- 
7it-Bits. 


Coming Events. 


March 4.—Convention of the Knights of Colum- 
bus National Council in New Haven, Conn. 
The Order of [roquois Supreme Lodge will hold 

a convention at Buffalo. 
March 4-6.—Convention of the United States 


Mutual Insurance Companies’ Association in 
St. Paul, Minn. 





March 10.—Convention of the National Railroad | 
Live Stock Agents’ Association in Fort | 
Worth, Texas. 

March 23.—Convention of the Christian Church 
National Congress in Cleveland. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Current Events. 





Foreign. 


February 12.—Three German war-vessels arrive 
at the port of La Guayra, Venezuela. 


February 13—The Venezuelan insurgents are 
reported to be threatening the city of San 
Cristobal. 


February 16.—The German cruisers Vinefa and 
Falke leave La Guayra. 


February 10.—Lord Kitchener’s weekly report 
shows heavier losses on both sides than for 
several months; the Boer losses for the week 
were 69 killed, 17 wounded, 57 surrendered, 
and 574 captured ; while in two engagements 
the British lost 2 officers and 18 men. 





February 15.—The British army estimates show 
a decrease of thirty thousand soldiers on 
the pay-rolls anda decrease of £23,230,000 in 
the expenses for war service. | 


February 16.—In a fight south of Johannesburg | 
in which the British were taken by surprise, | 
they lost twelve men killed and forty} 
wounded. 


| 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


February 10.—A Chinese mob burns the build- 
ings of the German missionary station at 
Fayen, near Hong-Kong. 


February 11.—An important alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan in order to preserve 
the integrity of China and Korea, is an- 
nounced. 

Lord Cranborne, in the House of Commons, 
denies that Great Britain in any way at- 
tempted to hamper America in the war with 
Spain. 


February 12.—The government official organ in 
Berlin published telegrams sent from Wash- 
ington the German minister, Dr. von Hol- 
leben, in April, 1898, in regard to a proposal 
made by the British ambassador, Lord 
Pauncefote, to the other ministers for a joint 
note of the Powers expressing disapproval of 
armed intervention by the United States in 
Cuba. 


Lord Dufferin, former Governor-General of 
Canada, dies at his home in Ireland. 


February 14.—Lord Cranborne, in Parliament. 
states that Lord Pauncefote’s proposal of 
April 14, 1898, fora joint note to the American 
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HEALTHFUL 


Siphon Pipe 


Sold by Mail, $1.00 (delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon prevents it. 
Bow! always dry. None of the refreshing aroma of 
the tobacco is lost. No ‘‘old pipe’’ odor or taste 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows its use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. It 
can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because it 
affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. A test con- 
vinces, and ‘‘money back if not satisfactory’’ clinches 
all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon and 
American amber, horn or rubber stem. A handsome 
pipe in every way. 

$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned if 
dissatisfied. Z/ in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room 556 D, 11 Broadway, New York. 
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Russian Blouse. 


Blue and white 
and red and white 
striped linens. 


$3.85. 


Sizes 3 to 8 years. 
By mail, postage paid, 
20 cents extra, 


4 Our New Spring and Summer 


CATALOGUE 
(Ready about March 10th) 
describing over 2,000 
articles —over 1,000 of 
which are illustrated — 

a a for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and In- 
fants, sent for 4 cents 
postage. 


We have no branch 
stores—no agents. 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 
Address Dept. 18. 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Stops the Cough 
and works off the Cold. 








day. NoCure, No Pay. Price 25 cents. 


|] The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. Unique 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in one | AUTHORS 1 in position and success. Revision and criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M.COAN, 70 5th Ave., N.Y.City. 











I Pay The 


Will ship C. O. D. to any station in the United States for 


The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 


Has 6 8-in. 1 ven 17x12x21, 15 gallon reservoir, large warming closet, duplex 
rbd hee wee or coal, Be a 400 Ibs., lined throughout with asbestos. 
GUARANTEED TO BE AS REPRESENTEL, Write for free descriptive 
circulars and testimonials from parties in your section who are using one. 


WM. G. WILLARD, Dept. 17, 619 


Freight” 


$25 


. 4th St., St. Louis,*Mo 
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Government, was not pursuant to instruc- 
tions from his Government, which, when in- 
formed of the action, declared it injudicious, 


and declined to indorse it. 


It is reported that the plague mortality of the 


Punjab, India, is a thousanda day. 


February 15.—Prince Henry sails with his suite 
for America from Bremerhaven on the 


steamer Avonprinz Wilhelm. 


Three hundred bodies have been recovered 
from the ruins of Shamaka, the Transcau- 
casian town which was destroyed by an 


earthquake on February 14. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


February 1o.—Senate: The Philippine Tariff Bill 
is discussed; Senator Foraker offers an 
amendment providing that only 25 per cent. 


of the Dingley duties should be levied. 


House: The general debate on the Oleomar- 


garine bill is closed. 


February 11.—Senate: A resolution submitting 
a constitutional amendment changing the 
time of Presidential inaugurations from the 
4th of March to the last Thursday of April, is 
passed. The debate on the Philippine Tariff 


bill is continued. 


Hfouse: The day is spent in voting on amend- 


ments to the Oleomargarine bill. 


February 12.—Senate: The debate on the Philip- 
pine Tariff bill continued, Senator ‘Teller 


speaking against the Government’s policy. 


House; ‘The Oleomargarine bill and several 


war claim bills are passed. 


February 13.—Senate: Senators Teller and 
Mitchell make speeches on the Philippine 


Tariff bill. 


Hfouse: A resolution is adopted proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution for the elec- 


tion of Senators by direct popular vote. 


February 14.—Senate: The Permanent Census 
bill is considered, and a resolution to investi- 








Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


» |) The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr, Joseph Cook, 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 





SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


i BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN, (2 Wn ee nee 


and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$7. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Purity Booxk.Lets 
Child Confidence Rewarded, 10c.; Teaching Truth, 
25c.; Almost a Man, 25c.; Almost a Woman, 
25c.; A Holy Temple (for Young Men), 
by Rev. F. B. Meyer, sc. 


: — o62 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co., Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inz can be made on a Lawton 

Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ping. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., HH Dearbers Strest, Chicago. 


ONE HUNDRED 






and 


Any persona 









spare moments acquire perfect conversational fluency in French, 
German or Spanish. 


Special Limited Offer REGULAR 
Payer with order. $5.00a ment $40.0 PRICE, 


to per cent. allowed to those making full cash payment. 
Our records can be used on either Phonograph or Graphophone. 
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FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through Our Language 


"PHONE METHOD 














Marvelous Speaking Records 


can, at his own home, Without a Teacher, in 


$67.50 





~ ‘The Rosenthal Common - Sense 






which we use, has been endorsed by 







system by which a practical speaking 







isusedin every civilized country, and 








skill of the expert and remains un- 





very first lesson in practical sentences 


Method of Practical Linguistry, Pronunciation | re ade by a New and Marvelous 
876,000 teachers and pupils as the only must be heard | s»lely by us and enables us to supply 


mastery of foreign tongues can be ac- in order to be ever put on the market. A qual.ty sim- 
quired. It has stood the test of years; imitated. ply impossible to produce by the old 


though often imitated has bafiled the | This problem | 20° puriy stutterasce and tree from 
equalled. You learn to speak from the | we have solved | the metallic harshness characteristic of 


All our Records are Masters, and 
Process, which is used and controlled 


the most Perfectand Distinct Reco) ds 


methods, and heretotore conside: ed im- 


for Purity of Utterance and free from 





the common phonograph. Each word 





adapted to every-day necessities. 


CUT OUT AND SIGN COUPON °Phone thousands of times. 


or sentence can be repeated on the 

















to be returned provided the goods are received in perfect 
EE) : 
L. D. TOWN 








INTERNATIONAL GOLLECE OF LANCUACES, New York 
I herewith enclose $5.00 as first Payment, for which please send me the complete outfit for the 
Language, consisting of ’ Phone, Listening Device, 25 Records and set of 10 Texi-Books. I agreeto pay balance of 
$35.00 in 7 monthly instalments of $5.00 each, Goods to remain your property until payments are completed. 
If not satisfactory it is agreed that I car return the goods prepaid within three days of receipt, and my money 






condition by you. 


STATE 








19 Park Row, New York 





with the clerical force was adopted. 


ernment’s foreign policy, basing his speech 
on reports that Lord Pauncefote had tried 
to form a European coalition against the 
United States. 





February 15.—Sena‘fe: The Permanent Census 
Bureau bill is discussed, the discussion being 
chiefly on the Civil-Service question. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 

February 1o.— Frank C. Andrews, vice-president 

of the City Savings Bank of Detroit and 

Commissioner of Police, is arrested charged 

_ with wrecking the bank by taking out a 

| third of the $3,000,000 in deposits by means of 
overdrafts and certified checks. 

A statement sent to the Senate shows that the 
“new navy ” has cost $99,803,928 for construc- 
tion and $9,343,235 for repairs. 

| February 12.—Lincoln’s birthday is observed in 

| several cities of the Union. 

| Emperor William's yacht the Ho/enzo/lern ar- 
rives at New York. 

The annual convention of the National Woman 

| Suffrage Association begins in Washington. 

The memorial of the Filipino Federal party, 
asking for civil government for the islands, 
is presented to Congress. The party is an- 
xious that the archipelago should be organ- 
ized as a Territory, with right of admission 
as a State. 


February 13.—The condition of Theodore Roose- 


velt, Jr., is so much improved that the Presi- 


dent returns to Washington. 


February 14.—Governor Taft testifies again 
before the Senate Committee on the Philip- 
pines. 


February 16.—Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, returns 
from abroad, 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES, 


February 16 —/%ulippines: General Bell has 
made a clean sweep of insurgents in the 
Luzon provinces of Batangas and Laguna. 








Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1902. 
| This is the twenty-sixth annual edition of this popular 
| paper who sends his address to W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
the Philadelphia seedsmen. Itis a handsome book of 132 
pages, beautifully printed and evidently prepared with un- 
usual care. It has been written at the firm’s famous Ford- 
hook Farms, which are so widely known as the largest trial 
grounds in America. Besides hundreds of illustrations, 
mostly engraved from photographs, it shows six superb 
vegetables and five of the finest new flowers, in colors 
painted from nature. The new “ Bull’s Eye System2?will 

especially useful to inexperienced planters, while al) 
can rely upon getting upon direct mail orders, only the 
best seeds that can be grown. It is sufficient to write a 
! postal card to Burpee, Philadelphia. 





gate charges of extravagance in connection 


House: Congressman Wheeler attacks the Gov- 


catalogue and will be mailed free to any reader of this | 





Ornamental Design offers 
quick financial returns to those 
who study in their spare time our 


COURSE matt. 


Sisfeuennitnees 


Our students sell their designs before 
finishing the course. Send for free 
circular illustrated by students, 
internation’! Correspondence Schools 
Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. 











WANTE to sell “Schley and 
Santivgo,” by Veo. E. 
Graham. Autograph introduction and 


| personal account of the battle by Rear-Admiral hey. 
True Story of Santiago told exactly as it occurred for t 
First Time by the only eye-witnesses of the fight. No subject 
before the public interests everybody as this story of Admira) 
| Schley. The American people demand full recognition of the 
| Mere of Santiago. Book selling like wildfire. Price $1.50 
| to $2.75, according to binding. Liberal commissions. Outfit 
and books ready. Send seven 2-c, stamps for complete outfit- 
Act quick. Big money for you. 
W. B. CONKEY CO., Sole Publishers, CHICAGO, 





Rapid, Correct. Notes, Chords, Accompaniments,’ le 
Established 12 Years. Sample Lesson 10 cents. Cireulars Free. 
G. & RICE MUSIC CO., N-241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, LLLS 











* Aetive, educated men of business 
WANTED.—Siiity in every city. High grade 
teachers or professional men preferred. W eekly salary 
or guarantee paid. Give age, occupation and refer- 
ences. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
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, CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should | 


be addressed : “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’'} 


Problem 643. 
By P. H. WILLIAMS, 
From Anowledge. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 








| 
a @ 





wy, 


White—Seven Pieces. 








B7;s2Sp3;1RppK3; p1Bs;k1S5;1b63 


2K5; 8. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 644. 
A Prize-Winner. 
By CHARLES J. JACOBS, DES MOINES, IA. 
285;'sR2; 2p4S; 2S1k2s;R3P2P; 7b 
3Q2pr1;psKr. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 645. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By H. W. BaRRY, Boston. 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 

7R; BS6; sp2; 1p2kp2; 1Pp4S8; 5R2; 
B7;6Kx1. 

White mates in three moves. 


Problem 639 has several key-moves. The 
author’s key is Kt—Kt 7. Mr. Barry sent us this 


Pears 
Pears soap is nothing 


but soap. 
Pure soap is as gentle as 
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HEALTH FOR YOU ° aby STRENGTH FOR YOU 


> 


THE WONDERFUL MISSION -OF THE INTERNAL BATH 


Have you read of the wonderful cures made by the Internal Bath ? 


Do you know that it goes 
to the root of all disease and eradicates the cause ? 


Do you know that many of the greatest physicians 
of the world, including such authorities as Loomis L. Danforth, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics 
Homo. Med. College, New York; Dr. Cyrus Edson, late Chief Inspector of Contagious Diseases, 
| New York, and Drs. Herman J. Boldt and W. B. De Garmo, both Professors at the Post-Graduate 

Hospital, endorse and prescribe this treatment? Do you know that such eminent people as U. S. 
| Sen. A. P. Gorman, Md.; Ex-Gov. Goodell, Vt.; Adm’] Tyrtoftf, St. Petersburg, Russia; Col. A. 

O. Granger, Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Gen. T. S. Peck, G. A. R.; Miles Devine, Chicago, 
I.; Lillian Russell and a host of others use the Internal Bath? Is not this worth investigating ? 


It Makes Beautiful Complexions 


It Cures Constipation It Prevents and Cures Appendicitis 


ProFr. CuHas. A. TYRRELL: THE SUFFOLK HOSPITAL AND DIsPENSARY, 4 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Str—I will say that we have derived great benefit from the use of the ‘‘ Cascade,” and 
shall be only too glad to speak a good word for it whenever the opportunity offers. 


Most truly yours, A. C. Smiru, President. 


“THE WHAT—THE WHY—THE WAY,” FOR 30 DAYS, FREE 


Vital facts are set forth in detail .n a book entitled, ‘* The 
will send free to every reader of this publication. 
neglect. It tells you the real secret of health. 
free for 30 days. 


What, The Why, The Way,’ which we 
It is a book of iacts that no one can afford to 
It tells you facts you should know. We will send it 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Clerk 30 C, 1562 Broadway, New York /)| 
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MRE gan <a ANY 
YOU : Ya. Saw, HEAD 
DEAE? ASA NOISES 


DEAFNESS OR HARD HEARING 
ARE NOW CURABLE 


by our new invention, Only those born deaf are incurable. 


HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 


F. A. WERMAN, OF BALTIMORE. SAYS: 


‘ BALTIMORE, Md., March 30, 1901. 
Gentlemen :—Being entirely cured of Ceafness, thanks to your treatment, I will now give youa full history of 
my case, to be used at your discretion. 


About five years ago my right ear began to sing, and this kept on getting worse, until I lost my hearing in this 
ear entirely. 


I underwent a treatment for catarrh, for three months, without any success, consulted a number of physicians, 
among others, the most eminent eur specialist of this city, who told me that only an operation could help me, and even 
that only temporarily, that the head noises would then cease, but the hearing in the affected ear would be lost forever. 
1 then saw your advertisement accidentally in a New York paper; and ordered your treatment. 
it only a few days ——- 
y 


After I had used 
diseased ear has been entire 


to your directions, the noises ceased, and to-day, after five weeks, my hearing in the 
restored. I thank you heartily and beg to remain 
Very truly yours, F. A. WERMAN, 7308. Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 
Our treatment does not interfere with your usual occupation, 
Examination and 


advice free. YOU CAN CURE YOURSELF AT HOME at a nominal 


cost 


INTERNATIONAL AURAL CLINIC, 596 LA SALLE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





California, Oregon, Wash on Col- T bs y 4% ¥ 7 
CHEAP RATES orado. We site Bem py - Sse = cul ? 
_.. nuousehold goods of intending settlers The Niagara Clip holds securely FAC SIMILE. 

o the above States. Write forrates. Map of California, Free. | from the thinnest sheet of paper up 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. to ‘4 inch in thickness, and can be 
38 Market Street, Chicago, and 40 West 28th Street, New York used over and overagain. Better than 
pins for filing letters, records, cards, 


etc. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 

a the same old wey tachingsecond letters, businesscards, 

checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 

00 ate or Costs Ont § Over 94,000 in use. 1000ds in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- 
test’ls. agents wanted for 1902, 








either sex. Pleasant work. nonaall = . : pe “ 
ts. Catalor and 100 Eg Formule FREE \tyou write todas | venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. 
atural Hen Incubator Uo., B 262 Columbug,+ Neb. 





Agents 
Wanted. 


| NIACARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St.. N. Y, City 





oil to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 

* Sold all over the world, 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free book —it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 





gz 
Readers of ‘THE LITERARY VIGEST are as 





SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box & Rochester, N. Y. 
ed to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Reward of Merit. 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National | 


Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty million it is a 
desperate struggle to secure even a recognition fora 
new article tosay nothing of achieving popular favor, 
and yet within one year Stuart's Catarrh Tablets, the 





new catarrh cure, has met with such success that to- 
day it can be found in every drug store throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

To be sure a large amount of advertising was neces- 
sary in the first instance to bring the remedy to the 
attention of the public, but everyone familiar with 
the subject knows that advertising alone never made 
any article permanently successful. It must have in 
addition absolute, undeniable merit, and this the new 
catarrh cure certainly possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon inhalers, 
sprays and local washes or ointments, now use 
Stuart's Catarrh Tablets because, as one of the most 
prominent stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form ali the really efficient catarrh reme- 
dies, such as red gum, blood root and similar anti- 
septics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and are given 
to little children with entire safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: ‘‘I suf- 


fered from catarrh in my head and throat every fall, | 


with stoppage of the nose and irritation in the throat 
affecting my voice and often extending to the stom- 
ach, causing catarrh of the stomach. I boughta fifty 
cent package of Stuart's Catarrh Tablets at my drug- 
gist's, carried them in my pocket and used them 
faithfully, and the way in which they cleared my head 
and throat was certainly remarkable. I had noca- 
tarrh last winter and spring and consider myself en- 
tirely free from any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. Va., writes: 
‘IT suffered from catarrh nearly my whole life and 
last winter my two children also suffered from ca- 
tarrhal colds and sore throat so much they were out 
of school a large portion of the winter. My brother 
who was cured of catarrhal deafness by using Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets urged me to try them so much I did 
so and am truly thankful for what they have done 
for myself and my children. I always keep a box of 
the tablets in the house and at the first appearance of 
a cold or sore throat we nip it in the bud and catarrh 
is no longer a household affliction with us.” 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
sold for fifty cents at all druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of catarrh mailed 
free. Address, F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, 
under our patents, for taking 
Turkish Baths at home. We 
sell on appeoval, and warrant 
them to be the best cabinets 
made. More of the best families 
- use the Racine than all others 
together. Write for catalogue. 
RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 

Box X, Racine, Wisconsin 





“cooks”’ until it was published. In justice to 
Mr. Barry, he has written to us stating that he did 
not expect us to publish the old version, as he dis- 
covered its imperfections, and he sent us the new 
version, which we are very glad to publish. 


Solution of Problems. 



































No. 636. 
R—K sq Ri K B 4ch Kt—Kt 6, mate 
1, ——— — 3. — 
K x P K—Q 4 (must) ¥ 
cache Kt—Kt 6 ch Q—K B4, mate 
I — 2 — 3. —.- 
P» Kt K x P (must) 
site ee Q—K 4 ch Kt—B 3, mate 
I ——— 2. 3. — 
PxKP KxQ 
err Q—K B4 Kt—Kt 6, mate 
I _— —_ 3 — 
P—B 4 Ktx Q 
anno a Kt—Kt 4, mate 
- 3. aia 
P—B 5 
erry. Kt—B 3 ch Q x P, mate 
1 ——— 2, —— — 3. -— 
PxkKeP K x P (must) 


Other variations depend on those given. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; H. W. Barry, Boston; M. 
Marble, Worcester, ‘Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, 
New Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; 
A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Effingham, I11.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.: 
Cc, F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; O. C. Pitkin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; B. Colle, New York City. 

Comments: Good, despite some faults; rather 
difficult "—M. M.; “A fine key, and unusually diffi- 
cult continuations "—G, D.; “Several two-move 
variations detract from its strength and beauty ” 
r, & Bo: "Rand, and labor rer. "—A K,; 
“Fine, full of variety "—S. M. “Difficult key 
and charming variations’ "—J. H. S.; “One of the 
best "—C. F. P. 





Concerning 635, Mackenzie’s Prize-winner, cor- | 


rection is made in Zhe #. C. M., (February): 
black Queen instead of white on Q R 6; white 
Queen on K R4 

In addition to those << Dr. 
more, Evanston, Ill.; D. A. Stewart, 
W. W. R., Wytheville, Va.; E. M. Hudson, Platts- 
burg, N. Y.; K Davis, Westfield, N. J. got 632; W. 
L. De Varney (6 years of age), Miles, Wash., 630 
and 632. 


. H. Burch- 


The Monte Carlo Tournament. 
| At the time of going to press the score stands: 


Won.Lest.| Won.Lost. 
6 





Maroczy_ 5 I Peesmors a 3% 4% 
Janowski..... -.6% 1%/|Popiel,..... 4% 
Pillsbury 5 14%4| Napier 4% 

| Marshall 5 2 \Albin 3% 
eae 4% 2 (|Scheve 3% 
Schlechter ........ 4 3 |Mason 4 

| Tschigorin......... 4 3 |Marco er 4% 
Teichmann .,...... 3% 2%4| Eisenberg.......... 2 4 
A 0++3% 2%| Reggio .........0- 1% 5% 
IR is adedseees 4 334| Mortimer.... ....... ° 7 


THE GAME PILLSBURY LOST. 
In the first round, Maroczy beat the American 
Champion. 
Petroff Defense. 


MAROCZY. PILLSBURY. | MAROCZY. PILLSBURY. 
White. Blac R. | White. Black, 
1P—K4 P—K 18 B—K 4 P—Q R3 
2Kt—K B3Kt—KB3 |19 R—Kt2 K R—Ksq 
3KtxP P—Q 20 B—Q 2 K—B 2 
4 Kt—K B3KtxP 24 B-O 5 ch K—B 3 
5P—Q4 sm 22Rx xR 
6 —s 3 B 2 23RxP Kt—K 2 
7 Castles Kt—-QB3 |24 B—K4 Kt—B 4 
8R—Ksq B—KKts5 j|25 R—R R—Q Kt sq 
9 P—B 3 P—B,4 i26Rx RP P—Kt4 
10 P--B 4 Castles j27 P—Ba2 R—Kt 3 
Px zP j28 RxR PxR 
12 Kt—B 3 tx Kt |j29 B—B 3 Kt—R 5 
13 Px Kt 3x Kt 30 P—K R3 P—R4 
aSes 222 31 P—Bs Pz? 
5PxQ B—Q 3 (32 Px P ch —K4 
16 R—Kt sq Q R— y sq |33 P—B6 Resigns. 
17R—Kts5 P—B | 


Seventh duiadinits Chess-Congress. 


It is now more than twelve years since the sixth 
American Chess-Congress was held in New York 
City. The seventh has been announced several 
times, but never ushered into existence. The 
| holding of a World’s Fair in St. Louis, in 1903, 
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problem some time ago, and we did not see the | 





rank, Can.; | 
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‘*Much Too Stout” 


The Corpulent Gentleman was Severely 
Lectured by a Life Insurance Agent. 

A professional man of some wealth and con- 
siderable size recently determined to take out an 
additional life insurance policy, but at the out- 
start was told by the agent that he was not a 
“good risk.” 

“Why,” said the corpulent gentleman,‘*What’s 
the matter? I am in good health, no achesor 
pains,nothing the matter with me. Why,I eat three 
hearty meals and several lunches every day.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said the insurance 
man; “you are not careful about what you eat: 
you are much too stout.” “My friend,” said the 
agent, “‘you eat too much starchy food—too much 
‘white’ bread, for instance. Starehy foods pro- 
duce fat—or rather, they make stout people still 
stouter. On thin people starch acts the other 
way—keeps them thin by ruining their digestion, 

*“ *White’ bread,” the agent continued, “causes 
more corpulency than any other edible I know of. 
The wheat grain does not naturally make ‘white’ 
fiour since the principal part of the wheat berry, 
—in fact, all the most nutritive element—is of a 
dark coloz, and ‘white’ flour is ‘white’ simply be- 
cause this nutritive part has been removed in 
milling.” 

“Now, if you will take my advice, you will eat 
bread made from Franklin Mills Flour. It is 
made from the entire wheat kernel ground whole; 
nothing is discarded except the outerhusk. Itis 
all nutriment and of more value as food than an 
equal amount of almost any other edible. 

‘“Now, just you tell your wife to order Franklin 
Mills Flour from her grocer and if he don’t keep, 
it write to The Franklin Mills Co.,Lockport, N.Y. 
for their little booklet; they’ll be glad to send it 
to you, free of charge.” 





APW 
oilet 


“A. P. W. brand ” is the finest Satin 
Tissue of the largest manufacturer in 
the world. A case containing 


One Year’s Supply 


for the average family sent on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR, 


delivered, charges pre- 
faid,at any express point 
in the United States. 
Sample sheets and 
unique booklet mailed 


ree. 
A.P. W. PAPER CO., 
29 Colonie St., Albany, N. ¥. 
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Ve 2 Models, $9 to $15 


"01 & '00 Models, high grade 
Second-hand W 
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MEAD CYOLE OO. iilicaioru 





| SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


| To any reader of Literary Dicgst, a bottle of Vernal | 


Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only one dose a day perfectly 
| cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, Bladder and 

Prostate to stay cured. Write now to Vernal Reedy 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


——— 


Easy Steps to the Classics. 


You can become versatile with the standard foreign class- 
ics even if you haven’t a college education and are a busy 
man, if you have Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English. 
Funk & W agnalls Co., Pubs., New York. Send for circular. 


- Readers of Toe Literary Dicest are asked.to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Catarrh, 
Foul Breath. 


if You Continually K’hawk and Spit and There 
is a Constant Dripping from the Nose to 
the Throat, If You Have Foul, Sicken- 
ing Breath, that is Catarrh. 


Large Trial Package Free.—Quickly Cures. 


Any person having catarrh always has a bad 
breath. The sense of smell and taste are nearly 
always totally destroyed in time so that the person 
who has catarrh does not realize how loathsome their 
disease is. They continue their K*hawking-K’ hawking 


of 


Mi 
v4) il. 


) YS 
FRANK M. JONES. Sweet Home, vs 
Cured of Catarrh after years of suffering. 


and spitting and spitting about promiscuously until 
they are shunned by everyone, and the sight of them 
is enough to make a well person sick. This is not an 
exaggerated picture. James Atkinson, of Helena, 
Mont., says: ‘‘ Twelve years agolI contracted what 
seemed to be a cold in the head. It soon proved to bea 
horrible form of catarrh. I tried cough cures, catarrh 
snuff, inhalers and all sorts of remedies, and one 
celebrated specialist treated me over a year without 
any relief. I gave up in despair. The dropping of 
mucus in my throat and the coughing and hawking in 
the morning, with awful pain in my ears, grew con- 
stantly worse and my breath was something awful. 
I dare say I used 50 catarrh remedies before I tried 
Gauss’ Combined Catarrh Treatment. In a week I 
could breathe easily and naturally and I felt better 
than for years. To-day I am entirely cured of the 
loathsome disease and I owe my good health to Mr. 
Gauss and his wonderful combined treatment.”’ 

It gives wonderful relief, especially in those chronic 
cases where the mucus drops down the throat and 
lungs, sickening the stomach, and leads to many 
diseases, including Consumption. 


Catarrh is a deep-seated disease, and local applica- 
tions, inhalations, sprays, ointments or salves will do 
no good. A trial package that will convince you, 
free. Send name and address at once to C. E. Gauss, 
446 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 











The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its Loge Oe upon a 
very — of physical health, mind, an 

r.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. NEW YORK. 














. LJ ' 
Hirsh’s Digest of Divorce Laws. 

A tabulated digest of the divorce laws of the United 
States. By HuGo Hirsu. New Revised Edition. Fold- 
ing chart. Cloth cover, $1.50 net, postage 3cts. Funk 
& WaGnatts Company, Pibs., New York. 
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naturally suggested the idea of having the over- 
due seventh take place in that city, and already a 
committee has been formed, which, as a good step 
forward, has secured a pledge of $1,000. The pro- 
gram is described in a circular-letter as follows : 
“We should have an International Chess Con- 
gress for the Masters of the world, a minor 
tournament for those who are nearly masters, a 
problem tournament, and some association tour- 
nament. 

“Ten thousand dollars must be raised to make 
the congress a success. A large amount can be 
raised by the publication and sale by subscription 
of a book containing the Masters’ games properly 
analyzed, the best problems with solutions, the 
name, address, and amount given by each sub- 
scriber, and all other proceeding of the congress, 
a copy to be delivered to each subscriber of $10 
six months after the tournament. This would be 
a valuable book, as the prizes would be large 
enough to insure the best efforts of all contes- 
tants, and the edition would be limited to sub- 
scribers only. We appeal to every city Chess- 
club, association, individual player, and lover of 
the game to consider this affair and promote it by 
a liberal financial contribution, and their continued 
effort to induce their friends to subscribe to the 
expense fund. After the money is raised, all other 
particulars can be easily arranged. And the pro- 


moters will always be pleased to receive sugges- 
tions."—7he Evening Post, New York. 


Another Princely Game. 

Played recently in Kiev, Russia, by Messrs. V. 
Brjecky and Staritzkey, in consultation against 
the redoubtable,Prince of Mingrelia. 

Score and notes in Zhe 7imes- Democrat, New 
Orleans, translated from La Stratégie. 


Ruy Lopez. 


ALLIES, PRINCE DADIAN.| ALLIES. PRINCE DADIAN, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 30 QO—Q B5 R—Q8ch 
2 Ke KB 3 Kt—OB 3 31 RxR x R ch 
3 B—Q KtsK Kt—K2 [32 K—R2 —KB8 
4 Castles P—K Kt3 (33 K—Kt3 QxPch 
P—Q 4 PxP 34 K—R4 P—K R 3 (d) 
6Ktx P B—K Kt2 |35Q—-K3 Q-—Ks5 
B—K 3 Castles 36 QOxQ xQ 


gKtxKt Ktx Kt 
10 B—Q 3 B x Kt (a) 39 Px P 
mzmPxB 4 c 
12 Q-K B 3(b) Kt— K 4! lar Kx P K—K 3 


- B 
8 Kt—Q B3 P—QR3 eee? s 2-23 

: D, 

P 





13 9K Kt3 Ktx B 42 B—Q6 B—QB3! 
14 Px Kt rsxP 43 K—Kts5 B—Q 2! (f) 
a Pa P Q-—K2 44 K—B4 —QO4 
16 B—Q4 P—K B 3 (e)|45 K—K 3 B—K 3 
17 K R-K sq B—K b 46 K—B 4 K—B 3' 
18 P—K P—K B4 47 B—K 7 P—Q Kt 3 
19 P—K B 4QR-—-Qsq (48PxP Kx P 
20 P—Q R4 R-Q4 j49 K—Kt5 K—B3 
21 ge Rs P—QB4 50 B—Q Kt 4 K—Kt4 
22 B—K Bz K R-Qsq_ [51 K—B6 °-4* sq(g) 
25 Q—K 3 P—O Bs 52 P—K 6 Bx 

4Q—QR7 R—-Q7 is3K xB P—K Bs 
~ R-Q Kt B—Q 4! 54 K—Q 5 P—K B6 

sq 55B-QBs P—QR4 
26 R(K)-Qsq B—K 5! \56 B—K 3 P Rs5 
27RxR RxR s7K—K4 P—QR6 
28 R—O R sq Q—Q sq 58K x P P—Q R 7 
29 P-K R3 B—QB3! | Resigns. 
Notes. 


(a)In isolating the white Pawns, Black obtains 
an advantage by which he profits later. 

(b) White hoped too much of this move; the 
Queen's file will be opened, but his Pawns on the 
left remain decidedly weak. 

(c) It would be very dangerous to take the K P. 

(d) If 34. P—K Kt4ch; 35 Px P, Q—K 5 ch; 
36 K—Kt 3, o- K B6ch; 37 K—R 4, Q—K B 5 ch; 38 
K—R 5, B—K sq ch; 39 Kt—R 6, and the King is 
out of danger. 

(e) Having a perceptible advantage, Black of- 
fered the exchange of Queens, and it now looks as 
if the game were wholly won. However. the end- 
ing is very difficult ; Black’s play being entirely 
of the first order. 

(f) This maneuver of the Bishop forces a win in 
fine fashion. 

(z) st. . P—K B5 wins equally well. 
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Do you know 
what lamp chim- 
neys are for? 

MACBETH’S are 
forever, unless 
some accident hap- 


pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, 
N 





Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 


Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL DRUGGISTS, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 











BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 3Ze- 
1-lb. trade-mark red _ bags. 

Good Coffees i2c. and isc. 

Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


Cook Book Free 
to customers, bound in cloth, 
325 pp., 2,500 receipts. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
P, O. Box 285. 








Made or saved. Print you 
peseerta, &c.,with a$5 Press. 

er size for circulars, 
pee 8, newspapers, $18. Type 
setting easy, printed rules. 
Send stamp for samples, cata- 
logue of presses, type, paper, 
&c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Alcohol, Opium, 4 
| WHITE PLAINS, ¥.Y. 
Drug Using. BUFFALO, N. ¥. g 
The disease yields easily to the | oGDENSRURG, N. ¥. 


Double Chloride of Gold Treat- vn 
ment as administered at these | LEXINGTON, MASS. 


KEELEY INSTITUTES. | PROVIDENCE eS 


Communications confidential. | 
Write for particulars. 
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| WEST HAVEN,CONN, é 
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